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PREFACE 

The Philosophical Allegories and Mystical Treatises of Suhrawardi, is 
the second volume in Intellectual Traditions, a series aimed to 
provide scholars and students of Iranian Islamic heritage with new 
source materials. Future publications in the series will include studies 
in philosophy, mysticism and ‘Irfan, religion, intellectual history, 
and literature. 

Shihab al-DIn Suhrawardi (pronounced SohravardI in Persian) is 
a major figure in Islamic philosophy and among the few thinkers in 
the history of philosophy in general who have been named “founder” 
of a school of philosophy. One half century after his execution in 
Aleppo in 1191 A.D., Suhrawardi was hailed by historians as the 
founder of the “Philosophy of Illumination.” The novel school was 
considered a holistic reconstruction of philosophy and a more 
complete system ( al-nizam al-atamm) than the Islamic Peripatetic 
philosophy of the time. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Wheeler M. Thackston, 
Jr. for having offered his excellent work to be published in this 
series. This volume is a major contribution to the study of Islamic 
philosophy and Iranian intellectual traditions. 

The publication of this volume has been made possible in part by 
a grant from the IRAN HERITAGE FOUNDATION. I express my 
gratitude to them and acknowledge their support. 


H.Z. 





INTRODUCTION 


Life and Works. 

Shihabuddin Yahya ibn Habash ibn Amirak of Suhraward 
(near Zanjan in northwestern Iran) is known in the philo¬ 
sophic and mystic tradition of eastern Islam as Shaykh aL 
Ishraq (the Master of Illumination) after the theosophical- 
philosophical Illuminationist school of which he is consid¬ 
ered the founder. Imprisoned in Aleppo by order of 
Saladin’s son al-Malik al-Zahir, he was put to death at the 
age of thirty-eight in the year 1191, and because of this he is 
known as Suhrawardi Maqtul (the executed) to distinguish 
him from several other well-known Suhrawardis. 

The little that is known of his life is taken from his fol¬ 
lower Shahruzuri’s account of him, from which we quote: 

In his youth he traveled, on a quest for knowledge and wis¬ 
dom, to Maragha, where he studied with Majduddin al-Jili, and 
to Isfahan, where, as I have heard, he read Ibn Sahlan al-Sawi’s 
Basa’ir 1 with al-Zahir of Fars. Indeed, his books indicate that 
he much contemplated the Basa’ir. 

He traveled to many parts and was much in the company of 
sufis, from whom he benefited. Having acquired the traits of 


^This is the Kitdb aLbasa’ir al-nasiriyya (Brockelmann, QAL Suppl. 
1:830) on logic by ‘Umar ibn Sahlan al-Sawaji al-Qadi al-Zahid 
Zaynuddin (fl. 540/1145), who also wrote a Persian commentary on 
Avicenna’s Risalat aUtayr (Brockelmann, QAL 1:456.44); Treatise I is 
Suhrawardi’s Persian translation of this. For the Avicennan risala see 
note 13 below. 


ix 
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independence of thought and solitude, he labored on his carnal 
soul through ascetic practice, solitary retreat, and meditation 
until he reached the final stages of the sages and revelations of 
the prophets. 

As for practical philosophy, in this regard he was like the an¬ 
cients of long ago, messianic in form, like a wandering dervish 
in attribute. He performed ascetic practices the people of this 
day and age would be incapable of equaling. He broke his fast 
but once a week, and his sustenance never exceeded fifty 
dirhems. If the ranks of philosophers be surveyed, a more as¬ 
cetic or excellent person than him will scarcely be found. 

Ibn Raqiqa says: “I was walking with Shihabuddin in the 
mosque at Mayyafariqin, and he was wearing a short blue 
quilted tunic. On his head was wound a cloth and on his feet 
were slippers. A friend of mine saw me and, approaching, 
asked, ‘Why are you walking with this donkey-driver?’ ‘Watch 
what you say,’ I replied, ‘for this is the lord of the age, 
Shihabuddin of Suhraward!’ He expressed astonishment at 
this and walked away.” 

He paid no attention to the world, with which he was uncon¬ 
cerned; he gave little thought to food or dress and was not im¬ 
pressed by exalted position. Sometimes he wore a cloak and a 
long red skull-cap; sometimes he wore a patched frock with a 
cloth over his head; sometimes he dressed like the sufis. He was 
accustomed to fasting, nocturnal vigil, and meditation on the 
theosophical realms. He was unconcerned with cultivating 
people and rather maintained silence, occupied with himself. He 
loved the scLmd‘ and music; 2 he performed miracles and ex¬ 
traordinary feats. I have heard the vulgar ulema and those who 
have not a clue to the sciences of reality say that he knew 
alchemy. Some of them even claim that he was a sorcerer, but all 
of this is fabulous invention and sheer ignorance of the stages 
of the Brethren of Abstraction, 3 to the pinnacle of which he at- 


2 The sama ‘ is the session held by sufis in which music, dance, and 
recitation are used to help achieve ecstasy. 

3 The Brethren of Abstraction (ikhwdn aUtajrid) is one of Suhrawar- 
di s constant labels for the brotherhood of sufism/mysticism, i.e. 
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tained. (The Brethren of Abstraction have a stage wherein they 
are capable of materializing any form they desire, which stage 
was reached by Abu-Yazid of Bistam, al-Husayn ibn Mansur al- 
Hallaj and others. I had believed in this stage for a long time be¬ 
fore God enabled me to know it with perfect certainty.) Even 
though this is one of the mysteries that should be kept con¬ 
cealed, I have mentioned something of his condition.... 

He enjoyed living in Diyarbekir, and he resided for a time in 
Syria as well as Anatolia. 

The reason for his execution, as we have heard, is that when 
he left Anatolia for Syria, he came to Aleppo, which was gov¬ 
erned at that time by al-Malik al-Zahir, ^ the son of Salahuddin 
Yusuf, 3 the ruler of Egypt, the Yemen, and Syria. He loved the 
master and believed in him; but there was a group of ulema in 
Aleppo who used to gather to listen to what he had to say. 
Being frank in his discourses defending the beliefs of the 
philosophers, he showed how silly his opponents’ opinions 
were, disputed with them, and humiliated them in public. In 
addition to this, there were the miraculous things he performed 
through the power of the holy spirit. Therefore, out of envy, 
they spoke of one mind in declaring him an infidel and liable to 
execution; they also attributed major crimes to him and said 
that he had claimed prophecy, although he was certainly inno¬ 
cent of that! (and God will reckon with the envious). They en¬ 
couraged the sultan to have him executed, but he refused. Then 
they wrote to his father Salahuddin and said among other 
things that if he were allowed to live he would corrupt the faith. 
When [Salahuddin] wrote to [al-Malik al-Zahir] ordering him to 
have [Suhrawardi] executed, he did not act. Then he wrote a 
second time commanding him and even threatening to relieve 
him of the governorship of Aleppo if he did not comply. 

It appears to me that people are in disagreement as to how he 


those who are “abstracted” from this world. 

^al-Malik al-Zahir Ghiyathuddin, ruled in Aleppo A.H. 582-613 
(A.D. 1186-1216). 

5 Salahuddin (the “Saladin” of the Crusades) reigned from Cairo 
564-89/1169-93. 
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was killed. Some claim that he was imprisoned and denied 
food; others say he starved himself until he died. Some say he 
was strangled with a cord, while others say he was put to death 
by the sword. It is said that [his body] was thrown down from 
the citadel and burned. In a vision that Shaykh Jamaluddin al- 
Hanbali had, the Prophet of God was seen gathering bones and 
placing them in holes (or, as is also said, in a sack) and saying, 
“These are the bones of Shihabuddin.” I have heard that some 
of his companions used to call him Abu’l-Futuh, 6 and God 
knows best as to the veracity of this. 

He was friendly with Fakhruddin al-Mardini, who lived in 
Mardin, and used to meet with him. Fakhr would say to his 
companions, “How clever this youth is! and how eloquent! In 
our time I have not found his equal, yet I fear that his excessive 
audacity and recklessness may prove his undoing.” 

When he left us and headed eastwards for Aleppo, he held 
disputes with jurisprudents, none of whom could keep pace 
with him; and there was much vilification of him. Al-Malik al- 
Zahir summoned him along with some great jurisprudents and 
sophisticated scholars in order to hear debates between them. 
He deliberated much with them, and since he was excellently 
learned and knowledgeable, he fell in good stead with al-Zahir 
and became his intimate. Thereupon the fulminations against 
him increased, and judicial sessions were convened to declare 
him an infidel. The results were forwarded to Damascus to 
Salahuddin, and they said if he were allowed to live he would 
corrupt al-Malik’s faith, and if he were banished he would cor¬ 
rupt any place he went. This is but some of what they said. 
Then [Salahuddin], armed with a rescript from the judge al- 
Fadil, sent to al-Zahir saying that this Shihab must be executed 
and under no circumstances merely exiled. When Shihabuddin 
realized the seriousness of the situation, he chose to be shut in 
a room and denied food and drink until he should meet his 
Lord. And this is what was done to him. Afterwards al-Zahir 


^Futuh , in sufi terminology, is a miraculous apparition or conjur¬ 
ing of something out of the “other world.” ‘Abu’l-Futuh’ means 
‘father,’ or ‘possessor,’ of such apparitions. 
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wrought vengeance upon [the perpetrators], whom he impris - 
oned and much of whose property he confiscated. 

His age, according to some reports, was thirty-eight, although 
fifty is also mentioned. He was of moderate stature, wore a 
beard and had a ruddy complexion. He traveled much on foot. 
If we were to relate the miracles we have heard attributed to 
him, it would take too long and some of the ignorant would 
call it lies. His execution took place at the end of the year 586 of 
the Hegira [A.D.. 1190] or 588 [A.D. 1192]. He belonged to the 
Shafiite rite and was knowledgeable in fiqh [jurisprudence], ha - 
dith [dicta of the Prophet], and usul [legal principles]. 

He was extremely clever. I have heard that when he was asked 
about Fakhruddin al-Razi, he said, “His mind is not worthy of 
much praise.” Fakhruddin was asked about him and said, “His 
mind blazes with acumen and natural talent.” 

I have heard that the master was asked, “Which of you is 
more learned, you or Avicenna?” He replied, “We may be on a 
par, or I may be a little better than he is in the discursive, but I 
certainly surpass him in the revelatory and intuitive.” 7 

The works left by Suhrawardi can be grouped into four 
broad categories. The most important are his four major 
philosophic works, which together represent the develop¬ 
ment of his Illuminationist doctrine: al-Talwihat (Intima¬ 
tions) , al-M uqawamat (Appositions ), al-MasharP <wa’l - 
mutarahat (Paths and Havens), 8 and the monumental ex¬ 
position of Illuminationism, the Hikmat al-ishraq (The 
Philosophy of Illumination). 9 The second category consists of 


7 From the Nuzhat al-arwah <wa-rawdat al-afrdh by Shamsuddin 
Muhammad ibn Mahmud al-Shahruzuri (fl. 680/1282); extract edited 
by Otto Spies in Three Treatises on Mysticism by Shihabuddin Suhra- 
voerdi Maqtul , 90-121. English translation (pp. 94-101) mine. 

8 al-Tal'wihat, al-Muqawamat, and al-Mashari 1 u/a’l-mutarahat were 
edited by Henry Corbin and published in Opera M etaphysica et 
M>stica I (Istanbul: Maarif, 1945; reprint. Tehran: Academie Imperiale 
Iranienne de Philosophic, 1976). 

9 Hikmat al-ishraq was edited by Henry Corbin and published in 
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nine short treatises of philosophic content. 10 Into the third 
category fall ten short symbolic treatises of mixed mystical 
and philosophical contents, all but one of which are given in 
translation in this volume. 11 Finally there is a collection of 
prayers and supplications, put together most likely from 
Suhrawardi’s dicta by disciples and known as aUWaridat 
wa’htaqdisat. 12 

The Treatises 

Suhrawardi’s literary vehicle, the short risala (treatise or 
“recital”), was adopted from Avicenna’s (980-1037) series of 
recitals in which he employed the form to elaborate his 
“oriental philosophy.” 13 There can be little doubt that 
Suhrawardi was inspired by Avicenna’s attempts at this 


Opera M etaphysica et M ystica II (Tehran: Institut Franco-Iranien, 
1952). 

10 Of these, Alwdh-i ‘ Ivnadi, Bustan al-qulub , Hayakil al-nur, Par - 
tawnama, and Y azdan-shinakht are found in Opera M etaphysica et 
M ystica III, ed. S. H. Nasr (Tehran: Institut Franco-Iranien, 1970); the 
Persian text with English translation of Partawnama was published by 
Hossein Ziai (Costa Mesa, Cal.: Mazda, 1998); Fi Vtiqad al-hukama’ is 
in Opera II; aULamahdt was edited by Emile Maalouf (Beirut: Dar al- 
Nahar, 1969); Kalimat aUtasawumf and Kashf aUghita’ are still un¬ 
published (see Brockelmann, QAL Suppl. 1:783). 

11 Of the ten, all but one were edited by S. H. Nasr in Opera III; 
Qissat alghurba al-gharbiyya is in Corbin’s Opera 11; Risalat aUabraj: 
Kalimat dhawqiyya is attributed to Suhrawardi and, since, for the 
most part, it repeats material found in other treatises, it has been omit¬ 
ted from this translation. 

12 Unpublished; for MSS. see Brockelmann, QAL 1:438 and Suppl. 
1:782 (Kitab aUmunajdt ). 

13 Avicenna’s risalas were translated into French by Henry Corbin, 
Avicenne et le recit visionnaire (Tehran: Societe des Monuments 
Nationaux, 1954). English translation by Willard R. Trask, Avicenna 
and the Visionary Recital, Bollingen Series LXVI (New York: 
Pantheon, 1960). 


genre, for, as he admits in the “Tale of Occidental Exile” 
(IX), he was disappointed in Avicenna’s “Hayy ibn Yaqzan” 
and “Salaman and Absal” because the “great calamity” (ah 
tamma ahkubra, an expression taken from Koran 79:34), 
the profound mystery upon which the tenets of mystics are 
based, was not expressed in “Hayy” and was shrouded be¬ 
hind “philosophers’ symbols” in “Salaman.” It is Suhra¬ 
wardi’s stated purpose in the “Exile”—and, one might add, 
in all of these treatises—to strip away the mystery and se¬ 
crecy from the “great calamity.” Not that the author had in 
mind to “divulge the secret” to all and sundry—indeed, the 
circulation of these treatises could never have been meant to 
go beyond a very intimate and select circle of Persian-speak¬ 
ing disciples and friends—and, in the end, Suhrawardi’s ex¬ 
positions are just as symbolically obscure as Avicenna’s. 

In contrast to Avicenna, all of whose works, with minor 
exceptions, are in Arabic, Suhrawardi chose Persian as the 
medium for his mystical recitals, a fact that reflects the rapid 
rise of Persian prose into the realm of literary acceptability. 
Persian had been Avicenna’s native and everyday language 
too, but it would not have been considered suitable for a 
serious literary endeavor. The visionary risala , however, 
did not become popular as a literary vehicle. It may be that 
it was too intimate and confining; it certainly did not offer 
the immediate adaptability to the facile exploration and jux¬ 
taposition of symbol characteristic of poetry. At any rate, it 
was completely overshadowed by the heroic mathnawi and 
amatory ghazal, which were quickly adopted as the didactic 
and lyric forms respectively of the mystical tradition. 
Whereas a number of philosophical concepts were easily, 
but fairly amorphously, incorporated into sufistic thought, 
so that one cannot say of these two intellectual orientations 
that the one is foreign to the other, nonetheless the vision¬ 
ary recital of an Avicennan or Suhrawardian stamp did not 
become part of didactic sufism as elaborated by the famous 
trio of that genre, Sa'di, Attar, and Rumi, who chose the 
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very short poetic hikayat , or anecdotal illustrative tale, over 
the more symbolical prose risala of Avicenna and 
Suhrawardi. 

Suhrawardi’s treatises are concerned primarily with the 
initiation of a neophyte, or aspirant, into the spiritual realm. 
Each treatise, however, casts the initiatory symbol in a 
slightly different mold or develops the topic from a differ¬ 
ent vantage point. In general, the message is similar 
throughout the treatises: what the neophyte must achieve is 
a release of the soul from the material world of the senses, 
the “bottomless pit” (see Treatise IX at note h) of this tem¬ 
poral world, into which the human soul has been cast and 
where our atemporal, spiritual nature is held captive, so 
trapped inside the strictures of gross matter, the stuff of 
which this world is made, that the soul becomes like the 
king’s peacock in Treatise VII (VII.12) that was placed un¬ 
der a basket: it forgets entirely its original home and thinks 
that this world is all it has ever known. While in this state 
of forgetfulness, the soul cannot extricate itself if it is at¬ 
tached to any of the goods this world has to offer, be they 
material like property and wealth or immaterial like position 
and renown. 

The process of detaching oneself from the material, like 
the bird that “plucks his feathers” (Treatise VIII.2), a com¬ 
mon topic in mystical literature in general, is often ex¬ 
pressed as a journey or pilgrimage-quest, which can take the 
form either of an external journey out of the material world 
or of an internal journey into the self and thence out of this 
world. 

The external journey through the macrocosm. The external 
journey leads the pilgrim up through the celestial spheres 
that encompass the totality of temporal and spatial creation. 
Everything that is subject to human sensorial perception is 
contained within the concavity of the celestial spheres. 
What lies outside them is, in terms of created matter, noth¬ 
ingness. This “nothingness,” which is beyond the encom- 
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passment of created spatiality and temporality, is the spiri¬ 
tual realm, the true home of the soul (Treatise VII.5). From 
there, the atemporal world of eternality, came the divine 
part of the human soul, and it is there that the aspirant 
seeks to return. To effect this type of return, the seeker 
travels figuratively out of the sublunar region, the earthly 
realm, and across the celestial spheres of the macrocosm. 

Of the eight allegorical and symbolic treatises by Suhra¬ 
wardi (Treatise VIII is excluded from this category), the first 
five contain fairly transparent allegories of the cosmos. The 
Master of Illumination, however, is too subtle in his treat¬ 
ment to be interested in simple cosmological allegory, for he 
constantly weaves his narrative fabric from the warp of the 
external cosmos and the phenomena of the celestial spheres 
and from the weft of the internal cosmos, the microcosm of 
man’s inner “celestial” configuration. Here though, it may 
not, be out of place to give a brief survey of the physical 
cosmos as generally accepted by the traditional Islamic 
world before proceeding to the interiorization of the cos¬ 
mos. 

Suhrawardi’s many allegorical descriptions of the heavens 
reflect the standard Ptolemaic universe inherited by Islamic 
civilization from the Hellenistic world. In this geostatic view 
of the celestial order, the earth stands in the concavity of 
nearly immaterial 14 spheres which contain the heavenly 
| bodies that revolve around the earth on the ecliptic. The 

number of the spheres, though conceptually constant, is 
variously given by Suhrawardi depending upon how he is 
considering them. They are, from highest to lowest: 

(1) The Great Sphere of Diurnal Motion, the primum 
mobile of Latin cosmography; it revolves westerly 

once every twenty-four hours and is responsible for 

i 

! __ 

14 Suhrawardi uses the Arabic word latif to describe the substance of 
the spheres. In order to avoid the ambiguous term ‘immaterial,’ the 
word ‘subtle’ has been used throughout the translation. 
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the movement of all the other spheres, 

(2) The Sphere of Fixed Stars, including the twelve signs 
of the zodiac (see Treatise III. 12 for an allegorical de¬ 
scription of their function), 

(3) The Sphere of Saturn, 

(4) The Sphere of Jupiter, 

(5) The Sphere of Mars, 

(6) The Sphere of the Sun, 

(7) The Sphere of Venus, 

(8) The Sphere of Mercury, 

(9) The Sphere of the Moon, 

(10-11) The Spheres of Ether and Zamharir, part of the 
sublunar realm of gross materiality and property 
reckoned as the boundary of Earth (III.5, IV.5). 
When Suhrawardi alludes to a cosmological eight (1.8), he 
means the spheres that contain one or more heavenly body 
(i.e. Fixed Stars-Moon), nine spheres (IV.3) will include the 
Great Sphere; seven is the number of planetary bodies plus 
the Moon (III. 12); and eleven is the total number, including 
the two sublunar spheres to balance the two highest, non¬ 
planetary spheres (II.6). The Sun is always said to be in the 
middle (IV.5, III.8), since counting from the Moon up 
through Saturn, the sphere of the Sun is fourth and stands 
in the middle of the seven. When the two lowest and two 
highest spheres are added, the Sun still remains at the mid¬ 
point. In the most cosmologically detailed of the treatises (II) 
he gives the allegorical number of the “old men,” or the 
Intellects of the spheres, as ten, i.e. the nine upper spheres 
plus one for the sublunar region. 

As Suhrawardi explains (IV.4), the Great Sphere, repre¬ 
sented by the first old man of Treatise II, is much too subtle 
materially to hold onto the light that emanates from the 
Creator from without the realm of temporal existence: this 
sphere is the intermediary or border-line between being and 
non-being and thus has but a shadowy hold on materiality, 
so that the emanating light passes through it without being 
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captured. The dual nature of this sphere is also expressed in 
terms of the Suhrawardian symbol of Gabriel’s wings 
(11.18): the right wing, being an abstraction of the relation of 
the Prime Intellect (Gabriel) to God’s being, is pure “light,” 
i.e. without any taint of “darkness” or materiality, and is di¬ 
vine in attribute and represents absolute being. The left 
wing, on the other hand, is the essential realization of non- 
being as posited in the soul. Thus the Great Sphere (or right 
wing), with regard to form, is as near to “nothing” as any¬ 
thing can be and still be “something,” while, in terms of at¬ 
tribute, or predication, of God, it is the most “something” 
that exists. In ontological terms, the Great Sphere is the in¬ 
termediary between material, temporal, and spatial existence 
and immaterial existence. It is symbolically represented by 
Mount Qaf, the mythic mountain range that surrounds the 
earth (III.5, V.6, VIII.2). 

As the light emanating from the Creator reaches the sec¬ 
ond sphere, it is shattered into myriads of small bits, much 
as a globule of mercury breaks up on a large spinning plate 
(IV.7). These small bits of light are the fixed stars of the 
constellations and signs of the zodiac, the primal “work¬ 
shops” of Treatise III.12. Because this sphere is close to the 
first, it is still too diffuse in force to capture much light, for 
which reason the stars of this sphere appear dim in relation 
to the light of the planets, which, having much smaller 
spheres, are made of coalesced fragments of the light that es¬ 
capes from the sphere of the fixed stars. The greatest 
amount of luminosity belongs to the Sun by virtue of its 
middle position, where the equilibrium provides the resis¬ 
tance necessary to generate the force to hold its enormous 
luminosity (IV.5). From the Sun down to the Earth, the 
amount of luminosity decreases until the Moon is reached. 
In its position as the farthest from the source of light and 
because it has no sphere in its convex (IV.8), the Moon has 
no luminosity of its own and merely reflects the light it re¬ 
ceives from the Sun (VII. 15). 
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The waxing and waning of the Moon is scientifically ex- 
plained in Treatise III.7. 15 In Treatise V.8, however, a curi¬ 
ous pseudo-scientific explanation is given for why the 
Moon is not eclipsed every time it is in opposition to the 
Sun. Elsewhere (III.7, V.6) the Moon is fancifully referred 
to as the “pearl that lights up the night” (gawhar-i shab - 
afroz ). 

The realm of temporality and spatiality represented cos- 
mologically by the celestial spheres is finite in extent. 

Beyond the Great Sphere there is nothing of matter; and it 
is this very immaterial, atemporal and non-spatial realm that 
the soul must strive to attain in order to regain the original 
homeland. Thus does the bird-soul of Treatise I cross eight 
mountains (1.9) to reach the court of the Great King; so also 
must the hawk of Treatise III traverse the eleven mountains 
of Qaf (III.5) when delivered of its bondage. 

In all cases it is matter, composed of the four elements 
(fire, water, earth and air, III.2, III. 13), and what is coinci¬ 
dent with it that have fettered the soul and prevent it from 
escaping its temporary imprisonment. In Suhrawardi’s 
view, that which is conjoined with the material, a “divisible I 

thing” (dhat-i munqasim, VIII. 18) necessarily temporal, 
cannot by its nature comprehend the immaterial eternal. 

If we think in Avicennan terms of a “vertical” orientation, 
that is, an orientation such that “down here” (this corporeal 
world) is the “west” of this world and “out there” (the spir- I 

itual realm beyond the senses) is the “east” ( mashriq , liter¬ 
ally the point whence the dawning rays of the sun emanate) 
of the “other world,” i.e. the world of the unseen from 
which the rays of the spiritual sun arise, then the quest of 
the soul to regain that original “east” will be expressed in an 
external, “vertical” pilgrimage up through the spheres and 
ultimately “out” of the created universe. In this manner the 
birds of Treatise I make their quest across the mountains, 

i 
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each representative of one of the celestial spheres, until they 
finally come to the city atop the last mountain where the 
“beautiful king” dwells. Symbolic of the Prime Intellect, the 
king tells the birds that the remnants of the fetters that have 
clung to their legs since they were trapped by the senses in 
the oblivion of the material world can be removed only by 
those who put them there in the first place. The pilgrimage 
of the individual soul must inevitably end thus: although 
the soul may attain its goal of finding the “king,” it must re¬ 
turn whence it came and conquer the materiality that has 
ensnared it from the beginning. 

The internal journey through the microcosm. The type of 
the internal quest into the self is best exemplified by Love’s 
allegory in Treatise VI.8-18. Here, in order for the seeker to 
reach the Prime Intellect, called Jawed Khirad (Eternal 
Wisdom), the “young old man” who guards the City of the 
Soul, a journey through the various human faculties is un¬ 
dertaken. The seeker progresses from the highest faculties 
of sensorial perception common to the animal kingdom 
back to the lowest faculties of basic alimentation common 
to all organisms. Cast into this allegorical/symbolic type, the 
seeker progressively gains conscious control over the facul¬ 
ties by retrogressing, so to speak, back to the most elemen¬ 
tary of the life functions. In the process he breaks the spell 
of amnesia vis-a-vis his origin into which he has fallen and 
thereby purifies the corporeal shell that contains the divine 
spirit so that the nostalgic yearning for the original abode, 
personified as his steed, can carry him across the celestial 
barriers to the City of the Soul, where he is bathed in the 
living waters that confer the immortality of divine wisdom. 

The vegetal faculties, common to all life forms, are neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance and growth of the individual and 
reproduction of the species. The three major faculties of the 
vegetal class, which Suhrawardi, like Avicenna, calls the fac¬ 
ulties that are “to be served,” are: 

(1) the nutritive, the sine qua non of any living thing, the 


15 As in Blruni, Tafhim, 83f. 
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faculty that obtains nutrition for the individual and 
without which the individual’s survival is impossi¬ 
ble, 

(2) the augmentive, the faculty that supervises growth of 
the organism’s various parts, and 

(3) the generative, the faculty that insures survival of the 
species through reproduction of the individual. 

The minor, or subordinate, faculties, all of which “serve” 
the nutritive faculty, which in turn serves the growth faculty 
and which in tandem with the augmentive serves the genera¬ 
tive, are: 

(1) the attractive, by means of which the organism at¬ 
tracts itself to nutrition or nutrition to itself, 

(2) the retentive, by means of which what is deemed nec¬ 
essary and good for the individual’s nutrition is re¬ 
tained, 

(3) the digestive, which breaks down raw nutritive mate¬ 
rial into an acceptable, assimilable form, and 

(4) the expulsive, which eliminates what is deemed un¬ 
necessary or harmful for nutritive purposes. 16 

Next come the motor and sensory faculties that distin¬ 
guish the animal soul from the vegetal. The motor faculty 


16 For the seven as listed by Suhrawardi, see Ishraq 216, Partaw - 
nama 33, Bustan 29, and Muhammad-Sharif, A nwdriyya, 126f. In the 
Psychology (ii.l) Avicenna gives only four faculties, the “served” three 
and the digestive, under which he subsumes the functions of the other 
three. In the Canon I.i. 6 . 1-3 (p. 67f) he gives the following scheme: 

Natural (tabPiyya) or Vegetal (nabatiyya) faculties: (1) the “served” fac¬ 
ulties: (a) for preservation of the individual: (i) nutritive (ghadhiya = 
t 6 dpenTLKOv), (ii) augmentive (namiya ~ i) av^rjats), (b) for preserva¬ 
tion of the species: (i) generative (muwallida = to yevvqTLKdv), (ii) j 

formative (musawwira) . Suhrawardi’s major three are arrived at by j 

combining the last two into one, as Avicenna does in the Psychology j 

ii.ll; the “serving” faculties: (a) attractive (jadhiba), (b) retentive [ 

(masika), (c) digestive (hadima), (d) expulsive (dafi ( a) —Suhrawardi’s 
“serving” four. 
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has two functions: 

(1) the concupiscible, which stimulates motion toward 
things deemed necessary and/or beneficial, i.e. the 
quest for pleasure, and 

(2) the irascible, which stimulates motion away from 
what is deemed harmful or destructive, i.e. the quest 
for domination. 17 

The second part of the animal soul is the conglomerate of 
faculties that constitute sense-perception. From the descrip¬ 
tions of the faculties given by Suhrawardi, 18 it appears that 
he follows the developed Avicennan approach to the cate¬ 
gorization of the senses into the external five and internal 
five. 19 The external five are the familiar senses of sight, hear- 


17 Ishraq 216. In Bustan 37 and Partawnama 33, the two motor fac¬ 
ulties are given as the two parts of a single faculty called the appetitive 
(nuzu‘iyya). Avicenna (Psych, i.5) divides the motor faculty into (1) a 
first/motor faculty of motivation, which he calls appetitive, the faculty 
which, when affected by a desired or abhorred form from the compos¬ 
itive-imaginative faculty (see below), stimulates the second motor fac¬ 
ulty to motion, and (2) the second motor faculty of activation, which 
is divided into the concupiscible and irascible. These motor faculties 
are mentioned only in passing in the Canon I.i.6.6 (p. 72). 

18 Ishraq 215; Bustan 31-37; Partawnama 34-35; A braj 24-28; 
Muhammad-Sharif, A nwdriyya, 122f. 

19 Cf. Ishraq 220-24, where he completely rejects the notion that the 
retentive, estimative, and compositive faculties are separate and lumps 
them together as one. This is done to bring sense-perception into ac¬ 
cord with his Illuminationist epistemology and theory of vision (see 
Ziai, “Philosophy,” 228-33), in which knowledge and perception de¬ 
pend upon an intuitive “illuminationist presence” (‘ilm huduri or 
ishrdq huduri). For Suhrawardi the compositive-imaginative and the 
estimative are one and the same: different senses, he argues, are tradi¬ 
tionally distinguished either by location in the brain or by function; 
however, both the compositive-imaginative and the estimative are lo¬ 
cated in the central cavity, and neither can operate without the other. 
Distinction by function he rejects by analogy with the sensus commu - 
nis, which performs multiple sensory functions and yet remains 
classed as one sense; therefore, it is possible for another single sense to 
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ing, smell, taste, and touch. 20 They provide the raw material 
for the first of the post-sensationary, internal senses, the 
sensus communis , the immediate recipient and integrator of 
the sensory perceptions of the external senses. The sensus 
communis enables an animal to know, for example, that a 
form visually perceived as white and gustatorily perceived as 
sweet is one and the same. 21 The second sense is the reten- 
tive imagination, the faculty that retains the common forms 
of the sensus communist Third is the compositive-imagina- 


have many functions, since the estimative's judgment does not oppose 
the functions of the compositive-imaginative (lshrdq 222). Having made 
the estimative-compositive one faculty, he adds to it the retentive imag¬ 
ination because, if it did have the imaginary forms it is supposed to re¬ 
tain, they would always be available for recollection, and this is not 
so. Recollection is for him a faculty that consists of a certain capacity, 
or receptivity, to the return of a form from the “realm of recollection” 
(lshrdq 221, 224). 

20 In Avicenna ( Canon I.i.6.5, p. 71) the five are given variously as 
eight by dividing the sense of touch into four, i.e., the distinction be¬ 
tween hot and cold, dry and wet, hard and soft, and rough and 
smooth (see also Psych, ii.3). Touch is the sine qua non for animal life, 
“the first sense by which an animal becomes animal” (Avicenna, Psych. 
ii.3). For Suhrawardi touch is the “most important” (ahamm) but not 
the “noblest” of the external senses: the noblest (akram) is sight be¬ 
cause it perceives light from the stars, and hearing is the most “subtle” 
(altaf, in lshrdq 215). 

21 The sensus communis (so left in Latin to avoid the ambiguous 
“common sense” of modern English), aUhiss aUmushtarak (from the 
Greek rd KOivdv aladqrijpLOu, see Aristotle, Parva naturalia 460 a 13), 
also called L^uIL^j (bantasiya), from the Greek <f>aurao[a. The term was 
used by Avicenna (see Wolfson, “Internal Senses,” 95). In Suhrawardi 
(Bustan 33) the sensus communis is said to be “quick to accept forms” 
but unable to retain them because its dominant humor is wetness 
(rutuba), which readily accepts a shape but cannot maintain it, in con¬ 
formity with the allegorical depiction in Treatise VL9. 

22 The retentive imagination (khayal), also called the formative 
(musawwira) , works in tandem with the sensus communis and deals 
with perceptible forms (sura) exclusively (Avicenna, Psych, iv.l). These 


tive, which performs an unstructured and disorderly 
analytical and/or synthetical function on sensibles. When 
dealing with these analyzed/synthesized sensibles on the 
animal level, it is called the imaginative faculty; when it 
presents its analyzed/synthesized intelligibles to the rational 
faculty, it is called the cogitative. 23 The fourth faculty, the 
estimative, reduces perceived things to their intangible in¬ 
trinsic meanings to form a judgment, as a cat judges the in¬ 
trinsic meaning of a mouse form to be something to chase 
and the mouse judges the intrinsic meaning of a cat form to 
be something to run away from. 24 In animals this faculty is 
very strong and is generally called instinct; in humans, how- 

forms can be observed (mushahada) while in the sensus communis but 
not when in the retentive imagination, “observation” being by defini¬ 
tion perceiving during waking or sleep but not imagining while awake 
(Muhammad-Sharif, A nwariyya, 123). 

23 The compositive imagination, or imaginative faculty, is so called 
when it deals with the animal sensibles and its locus of operation is 
the estimative faculty (see below), whence it is called the imaginative 
(mutakhayyila). When it deals with intelligibles and is localized in the 
rational faculty it is called the cogitative (mufakkira) and is inclined 
toward the deduction of sciences, crafts, and the perception of intelligi¬ 
bles (Avicenna, Psych, iv.l and Canon I.i.6.5; Bahmanyar, Tahsil, 
III.ii.4.8, p. 785f.; Muhammad-Sharif, A nwariyya, 124). This sense was 
compounded by Alfarabi by extracting the retentive function from the 
classical imagination (to (fravTaarLKOv) and putting what was left to¬ 
gether with the cogitative (to SiauorjTLKOu) as one sense (Wolfson, “In¬ 
ternal Senses,” 129). 

24 The estimative (wahm, wahima) makes judgments on sensibles on 
the basis of intrinsic meanings (ma‘na) that cannot be perceived by the 
senses, either because they are imperceptible by nature or because they 
are imperceptible at the time of judgment even though perhaps not at 
other times. Such intrinsic meanings are the enmity and malice a sheep 
recognizes in a wolf. Again, something yellow and sweet is seen and 
tasted and then judged to be honey, a judgment that neither sight nor 
taste could make. This sense is quite prone to error (Avicenna, Ps;yc/i. 
iv.l and Canon I.i.6.5). It was introduced explicitly into the system by 
Alfarabi (Wolfson, “Internal Senses,” 93). 
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ever, it is in constant contention with the rational faculty. 
The estimative tends to draw man toward the material while 
the rational seeks to extricate him from the material toward 
the spiritual. By ascetic exercise and mortification, however, 
the estimative can be subordinated to the rational. 25 The 
fifth faculty is memory, which serves to retain the intrinsic 
meanings of the estimative and compositive imagination 
much as the retentive imagination stores the forms of the 
sensus communis. 26 

Suhrawardi’s analysis of the senses is solidly based on 
Avicenna’s categorization, which in turn has as its starting 
point the Peripatetic view of sensation as modified and re¬ 
fined by Islamic thinkers like the Ikhwan al-Safa’ and 
Alfarabi. In his treatises Suhrawardi constantly alludes to 
the senses in order to make the neophyte aware of the 
proper function of these senses so that he may come to 
know their limitations and then elude their “shackles,” 
thereby becoming receptive to the “dawning of the lights” 
of the soul’s true realm. 

The vegetal and animal faculties are described allegorically 
in only one of the treatises (VI. 17), where these faculties are 
depicted as people gathered around a pot in which some¬ 
thing is being cooked, separated, and distributed. The fire 
and pot over it represent the stomach, the cook is the at¬ 
tractive faculty; the fanner of the flames, the digestive; the 
one who waits patiently, the retentive; the one who sepa¬ 
rates the light from the heavy, the expulsive (the four minor 
faculties); the one who distributes the cooked victuals to the 
people represents the nutritive faculty, while the one who 
pulls up by the ears those who have finished eating is the 


25 Muhammad-Sharif, A nwariyya, p. 124. 

26 The memory (hafiza) is the Aristotelian funjfir}. It also serves as re¬ 
caller ( dhakira , dvapLvij<Jis). See Aristotle, De M emoria 11.45 l a 19ff.; 
Avicenna, Psych . iv.l and Canon I.i.6.5, p. 72. 
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augmentive faculty. 27 Nearby in a “forest” are a lion, which 
rips and tears things, and a boar that pilfers, eats, and 
drinks; and these two appear to represent fairly clearly the 
motor functions of the irascible and concupiscible, 28 since 
the “seeker of the microcosm” lassoes them and binds them 
tightly lest they get out of control. Since none of the vegetal 
faculties can very well be disrupted without the destruction 
of the organism, it is upon precisely these two motor func¬ 
tions of the animal soul that the sufis tend to concentrate, 
for these functions receive impulses for motion from the 
estimative faculty, the very one that can be dominated 
through ascetic discipline by the rational faculty, 29 which 
humans alone possess. 

Just as the seeker in Love’s allegory (II.8-18) proceeds in 
his journey through the souls, notably from the highest, the 
internal senses, back through the lower animal faculties and 
vegetral soul to emerge victorious from each encounter, so 
Suhrawardi postulates a ruling spirit, the “animate spirit” 
(ruh-i hayawam), for the various faculties. This spirit, a 
subtle “body” made of a subtle mixture of humors (much 


27 These correspondences, though not entirely satisfactory, were 
worked out by an anonymous Persian commentator; see Henry 
Corbin, trans., L’A rchange empourpre (Paris: Fayard, 1976). 

28 In Qhurba 29, Suhrawardi refers to all of the vegetal and animal 
faculties together as the “fourteen coffins” (arba'a^ashar tabutan), 
which the Persian commentary explains as the four major faculties of 
Avicenna’s scheme in the Canon (I.i.6.1-3), the four subordinate facul¬ 
ties, the two motor faculties and the four humors (hot, cold, wet, and 
dry). In A brdj 18, the lion of the irascible and boar of the concupisci¬ 
ble are called respectively tiger and hyena. 

29 The rational faculty, the human intellect, is traditionally divided 
into the theoretical (speculative) and practical. Suhrawardi does not, 
oddly enough, allude to its divisions. The “amazing things” Love 
chooses not to tell Zuleikha because she would not understand 
(VI. 18) would all have to do with the realm of the intellect and be¬ 
yond. 
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as the physical organs are made of a gross mixture of hu¬ 
mors) spreads through the body from the left side of the 
heart. 30 The part that goes to the liver, where it is called the 
“natural spirit” (ruhA tabi'A), rules over the locus of activity 
of the stomach, the digestive system and the vegetal func¬ 
tions. The other part, which ascends through the arteries to 
the brain, is called the “psychic spirit” (ruhA nafsdni) and 
rules the locus of activity of the animal functions. 31 

The ten senses are represented in the treatises by the ten 
wardens set over the captive bird (III.2). When the prisoner 
realizes that they are not really paying any attention to him, 
he discovers how easily eluded they are. They are also the 
ten straps on the sheath that holds Kay-Khusraw’s world- 
revealing cup (VII.7). Paradoxically, while the straps are 
open (i.e. the senses functioning), the cup remains fixed to 
the turning device (the rotating spheres of material exis¬ 
tence); but when the straps are closed (i.e. when sensory in¬ 
put is no longer allowed to interfere by providing its imper¬ 
fect information about the world of gross materiality) the 
cup can be taken from the turner, removed from the con¬ 
fines of the material cosmos, and allowed to glow with the 
brilliant rays of reality and display the real world. The 
purgative of Treatise IV. 11-12 has the effect of opening the 
inner faculties, the faculties of the soul, so that the soul can 
see, hear, taste, feel, and smell without recourse to the defec¬ 
tive external senses, much as the soul affected by music 
overrides the external sense of hearing in order to listen di¬ 
rectly for itself (V.15) and in consequence moves the body 
upward (V.16). 

The first step of the aspirant out of material bondage into 
the realm of the soul is to “close the door to the city” and 

30 This explains why the seeker comes “from the direction of the 
north” (VI.8), where the Arabic shimal (both ‘north’ and ‘left’) has 
been interpreted as Persian chap (‘left’). 

31 Bustdn 37; Partawnama 36. 
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“open the door to the wilderness.” This is what the young 
boy of Treatise II.4 does before encountering the ten old 
men of the cosmos; the falcon-soul (III.4) escapes into the 
wilderness to meet the Red Intellect; and the child (V.2) goes 
into the wilderness to find his master in divine knowledge. 
Indeed, it becomes a commonplace of Persian poetry in the 
ghazal tradition that the “city” is the realm of rationality, 
while the “wilderness” is the abode of the “mad” (IV. 12), or 
those who have transcended the boundaries of ratiocina¬ 
tion and entered into the area of transrationalism, or intu¬ 
itive knowledge, knowledge “through the heart” (VIII.4) 
rather than through the intellect. For this reason the aspi¬ 
rant must leave the rational “city” and venture into the 
metanoetic “wilderness” in order to encounter the archons 
of the “other world.” 

In each of the treatises the aspirant meets someone who 
acts as his guide or initiator into the process of material di¬ 
vestiture: in Treatise II the first old man, the archon of the 
sublunar realm, acts as interlocutor with the boy; in 
Treatise III the Red Intellect tells the escaped bird how to 
pass through the mountains of fire and ice; in Treatise IV 
the master’s responses to the neophyte’s questions are 
given; in Treatise V it is the children’s master who instructs 
the narrator in his spiritual ABC’s. The master/guide is con¬ 
sidered by the Islamic spiritual tradition to be necessary for 
the neophyte lest he lose his way or be tempted off the right 
path toward the goal by any of the myriad distractions that 
present themselves along the way. 

The means for breaking out of the cage of time-space-mat- 
ter are variously given. In what may be called, the most 
Illuminationist of the treatises (III.6), the “young old man” 
who is the Red Intellect tells the falcon-soul that it is impos¬ 
sible to cross the two sublunar spheres of fire and ice be¬ 
cause, regardless of how far one travels in this pursuit, one 
will inevitably wind up back where one started, like the 
spinning compass that can never get its foot off the circum- 
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ference of the circle it is describing, However, one who has 
the “capacity or ability” can pass instantaneously through 
the mountains, just as balsam-oil passes miraculously 
through the palm of the hand if held up to the warming 
rays of the sun. Here the sun and its rays are equivalent to 
the grace of Illumination, i.e. the outpouring of the source 
of light and luminosity or the “east” toward which the verti¬ 
cal orientation draws the aware soul. When “warmed” by 
Illumination—an intuitive and experiential receptivity to the 
gravitational pull of its origin—the soul can pass easily out 
of the strictures of matter, time and space. 

A necessary concomitant to the passage of the spiritual 
nature out of its temporary bondage is the loss of ego-iden¬ 
tity described in Treatise VIII. 10 in terms of the fivefold 
distinction of tawhid, and in Treatise VI.27-28 in terms of 
the slaughter of the yellow cow. Both of these vivid images 
deal with the hold the carnal soul maintains over the indi¬ 
vidual so long as he remains in his amnesiac state vis-a-vis 
his true origin. The carnal soul is responsible for each indi¬ 
vidual’s ego-identity, the identification of the carnally domi¬ 
nated self as a discrete being possessed of an existence of his 
own. Suhrawardi develops this theme in terms of tawhid , 
the fundamental Islamic statement of God’s unity embodied 
in the credo la ilaha ilia ’Hah, “there is no god but God.” 
The conventional formulation, in which godhood is postu¬ 
lated of God alone, to the exclusion of all other gods, is 
dismissed by Suhrawardi as too self-evident and simplistic 
to merit discussion. Next, in a threefold “grammatical” pro¬ 
gression, he deals first with those who formulate the state¬ 
ment of tawhid as “there is no he but He,” an expression 
that denies third-person identity, “he-ness,” to everything 
except God, the one Existent He. Second in the grammatical 
progression is the reformulation that excludes third-person 
identity from consideration as essentially unreal and ex¬ 
presses the credo as “there is no you but You.” This is bet¬ 
ter than the first in that extraneous third-person identity is 


rejected and all existence is reduced to the relationship be¬ 
tween the speaker, or “I,” and the “You” of God. Here, 
however, the ego-identity of the speaker remains intact be¬ 
cause, by allowing a second-person identity, the speaker has 
“othered” himself from God and posited his own self-exis¬ 
tence. Although all the he’s, she’s, and it’s of the world have 
been excluded from this category and the speaker has 
moved from a third-person objectivity in his relationship to 
God into a second-person relativity, his “I” is still affirmed. 
The highest formulation in the grammatical progression is 
one in which the existence of the first-person speaker’s own 
individual identity is denied and merged into the all-inclu¬ 
sive “I” of the divine: “there is no I but I.” Here the loss of 
ego-identity means that the stranglehold of the carnal self 
has been broken: it no longer dominates in the individual’s 
conscious self-identification, and the mystic has been disin- 
dividuated into the consciousness of the godhead. The re¬ 
maining state, the fifth and highest of all, is the ineffable 
mute state wherein all connections with humanity have been 
severed and all traces of temporal existence in the soul have 
been obliterated. Reaching this state renders words mean¬ 
ingless and explanations useless (VIII.9). 

Elsewhere (VI.27-28) the carnal soul is explained as the 
unusual yellow cow, described in Koran 2:68—71, which was 
required to be slaughtered in order to identify a murderer.- 
The carnal cow, wandering capriciously through the city of 
the body, will continue to wreak havoc unless it is slaugh¬ 
tered so that love, portrayed as the policeman of this world 
and the next, can enter the city and establish his reign of or¬ 
der (see VI.23, where ‘Ishq/Love settles in the heart). Once 
the carnal cow of conscious identity is sacrificed to love, 
then one can become like the polished mirror of the Moon 
(VII. 15), which reflects the splendor of the Sun so faithfully 
that it can say, “So close have I come that I imagine you are 
I.” 

Suhrawardi is careful to state explicitly that never, even in 
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ecstatic proximity, does substantial union occur between 
mortal and divine (VII. 16); however, his disavowal of this 
notion most abhorrent to Islam did not save him from the 
wrath of the orthodox ulema, for whom his ideas, like 
those of the martyred al-Hallaj before him, represented a 
dangerous espousal of immediate cognition of God, a doc- 
trine they were not prepared to accept. And, like al-Hallaj, 
he paid for his conviction with his life. 

The Persian texts of the treatises given here are the texts as 
edited by S. H. Nasr (Treatises I-VIII) and Henry Corbin 
(Treatise IX). Only a very few textual emendations have been 
made, and the sigla used in the notes refer to the following: 

N: Nasr edition (Opera M etaphysica et Mystica III, 
edited by S. H. Nasr, Tehran: Institut Franco- 
Iranien, 1970). 

S: Spies edition (Three Treatises on Mysticism , edited 
by Otto Spies, Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1935). 

T: Tehran, Kitabkhana-i Milli, MS No. 992. 

The English translation of the treatises is basically the 
translation I published in 1982. A few emendations, addi¬ 
tions, and corrections have been made, and the bibliogra¬ 
phy has been updated. 

The texts and translation of Treatise IX are somewhat 
complicated. The Arabic text is printed separately on pages 
106-11; the Persian translation with commentary is on 
pages 112-22 with the English translation facing. The Per¬ 
sian text includes a Persian translation of the Arabic; and in 
the rare instance where the Persian diverges from or incom¬ 
pletely translates the Arabic, I have followed the Arabic. 
The Persian commentary is translated in the lettered notes 
beneath the text. Numbered references follow the transla¬ 
tion, beginning on p. 122. 

Koranic quotations are set in Old English type in order to 
give the reader the same sort of immediate recognition that 
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the Arabic text of the Koran affords in Suhrawardi’s Per¬ 
sian. English equivalents of Koranic quotations are taken 
from George Sale’s translation of 1734. 

For invaluable help in proofreading I am indebted to Ali- 
Reza Korangy, and for his encouragement and assistance in 
the production of this volume I acknowledge the general 
editor of the series, Professor Hossein Ziai. 
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Treatise I 


THE BIRDS 

In the name of Qod, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

My Lord, help me to complete it. 

1 ) A translation of the Tongue of Truth, which is THE 
TREATISE OF THE BIRDS, composed by the leader of the 
world, the learned of the age, sultan of scholars and 
philosophers, Shaykh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi, may God’s 
mercy be upon him. 

f l) Is there anyone among my brethren who will lend me his 
ears for a while that I may convey to him something of my 
sadness, that perchance he may bear some of these sad' 
nesses in partnership and brotherliness? The friendship of 
no one is pure unless it is guarded against the contamina¬ 
tion of impurity. Where shall I find such a sincere friend? 
Friendships these days have become like merchandise: 
when need for a friend arises people cultivate friendship, 
but when there is no longer any pressing need they cut their 
friends off. The exception is brotherhood of friends whose 
bond is divine proximity. Their intimacy comes from celes¬ 
tial adjacency, they gaze upon one another’s hearts with the 
eye of reality, and they burnish the verdigris of doubt and 
uncertainty from themselves. This group can be gathered 
only by God’s herald; and when they are gathered, they will 
accept this testimony. 

(3) Brothers in reality, guard yourselves in the manner of a 
porcupine, which keeps its underbelly down against the 
ground and covers its back [with its quills], for, by God, 
your insides are exposed and your outsides are concealed! 

(4) Brothers in reality, shed your skins like a snake and go 
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like an ant, that no one may hear your footsteps. Be like a 
scorpion, with your weapon always held behind you, for 
the devil approaches from behind. Drink poison that you 
may live in well-being, and love death that you may remain 
alive. Be in constant flight and take no particular nest, for 
all birds can be caught in their nests. If you do not have 
wings to fly, then creep on the ground, that you may be 
ever changing your place. Be like an ostrich, which swal¬ 
lows warm stones, and like a vulture, which eats hard 
bones. Be like a salamander, which is always in the midst of 
fire, that tomorrow may do you no harm. Be like a bat, 
which does not emerge during the day, that you may be 
safe from enemies. 

Brothers in reality, it should come as no surprise if the 
angels commit no sin or if beasts and animals commit ob¬ 
scene acts, for angels do not possess the means for corrup¬ 
tion and beasts do not possess the means of reason. What 
is surprising is what man does in spite of the light of reason 
when he is obedient to carnal desire and submits himself to 
lust. By the might of God’s Court, he who is steadfast in 
the face of passion’s onslaught is greater than the angels. 
On the other hand, he who is led by lust is lower than the 
beasts. 

Now let us return to the topic and explain our sadness. 
Know, my brothers in reality, that a party of hunters came 
into a field, where they laid and baited traps and set up 
scarecrows and hid themselves in haystacks. I was ap¬ 
proaching amidst a flock of birds. When the hunters saw 
us, they made such attractive calls that we were taken in. 
We looked and saw a nice, pleasant spot. There was no rea¬ 
son to suspect it; no shadow of doubt kept us from the 
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field. We headed straight for the trap and were caught. We 
looked and saw the loops of the net around our necks and 
the bonds of the snare about our legs. In hopes of escaping 
from the disaster, we all tried to move; but the more we 
struggled, the tighter the bonds grew. Therefore we readied 
ourselves for death and succumbed to the agony. Each of 
us was so involved with his own suffering that none had a 
care for the others. Then we tried to think of a ruse by 
means of which we might save ourselves, but we remained 
as we were so long that eventually we grew accustomed to it 
and forgot how we had been before. We ceased to struggle 
against our fetters and resigned ourselves to the strictures 
of the cage. 

One day we looked out from our bondage and saw that a 
group of our comrades had their heads and wings out of 
the net of the narrow cage and were about to take flight. On 
the leg of each of them was a remnant of the scarecrows 
and fetters, but it did not keep them from flying. In fact, 
they were quite happy in spite of the fetters. When I saw 
this I remembered how I had been before and how I had 
forgotten about myself. I was disgusted by that to which I 
had grown accustomed. I was so ashamed I wanted to die; 
and if they departed I wanted my soul to leave my body. I 
cried out to them, pleading with them to come to me and 
guide me to find relief and to commiserate with me in my 
affliction, for I was at death’s door. Remembering the 
hunters’ trick, they frighted and flew away. I swore to them 
on the strength of our old friendship and camaraderie, 
which had never been stained by impurity. Yet despite my 
oath neither could they rid themselves of suspicion nor did 
they have in their hearts enough steadfastness to come to 
my rescue. 
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Once again I spoke of our past accord and demonstrated 
my helplessness. They approached me, and I asked how 
they had managed to escape and how they could put up 
with the fragments of the fetters. Then, in the same manner 
as they had maneuvered, they helped to get my neck and 
wings out of the snare and then opened the door of the 
cage. 

When I emerged they said, “Make the most of this es¬ 
cape!” I asked them to remove the fetter from my leg, but 
they said, “If we were able to do that, we would first have 
taken them from our own legs. No one seeks treatment or 
medication from a diseased physician, and if one takes his 
medicine it has no effect.” 

So then I flew away with them. They said to me, “We 
have a long way ahead of us in terrible, frightful stages 
wherein no one can be secure. Actually, we may lose this 
state and be trapped once more in our former affliction. 
We must therefore bear up under terrible agony in order to 
escape once and for all the horrible pitfalls and thereafter 
keep to the right road.” 

We took a path between two roads, through a valley with 
water and vegetation. We flew fast until we were past the 
snares. We did not look back for any hunter’s call. We 
reached a mountain top and looked. Ahead of us were eight 
more mountains, so high that the tops could not be seen. 
Amongst ourselves we said, “To alight is out of the ques¬ 
tion, and there will be no security until we have safely 
crossed these mountains, for on every mountain are those 
who would set upon us. If we are distracted by them and 
detained by the delights and pleasures of those places, we 
will never reach our goal.” So we endured much fatigue un¬ 
til we had crossed six of the mountains and reached the 
seventh. 
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“It is time to rest,” said some. “We cannot fly any more. 
Our enemies and pursuers are well behind us, and we still 
have a long way to go. An hour of rest will enable us to 
reach our goal. If we suffer any more agony we will perish.” 

Therefore we alighted on that mountain, where we saw 
beautifully decorated gardens with pleasant edifices, pavib 
ions, trees laden with fruit, and flowing water. It was so 
beautiful that it bewitched the eye and seduced the mind 
from the body. The songs of the birds were the like of 
which we had never heard, and there were aromas and 
scents that had never reached our nostrils. We ate and 
drank our fill of fruit and water and settled in as though to 
stay forever, but just then a voice arose saying that we must 
prepare to leave, for there is no security without precaution 
and no fortress stronger than skepticism. To delay longer 
would be to waste our lives, and our enemies were on our 
trail and pursuing us relentlessly. 

Then we went to the eighth mountain. It was so high its 
top reached the sky. As we approached we could hear the 
songs of birds, and so melodious they were that we slowed 
our flight and descended. We saw all sorts of good things: 
we saw forms so delightful that one could not take one’s 
eye from them. We came down. They were so kind and 
hospitable to us that it would be impossible for any crea^ 
ture to describe. 

When the governor of that realm made us at home and 
we opened up to him and made him aware of our suffering 
and told him all that had befallen us, he was greatly pained 
and showed that he sympathized heartily with us. Then he 
said, “There is a city atop this mountain where the king 
dwells. He will unburden anyone who has suffered injustice 
if he will but go to him and place his confidence in him. 
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Whatever I may say of him would fall short of what he is.” 

We were relieved by these words and, following his direc¬ 
tions, set out for the royal palace. We traveled until we 
alighted in the city at the king’s court. Before our arrival, 
however, the look-out had informed the king, and an edict 
had been issued to escort the newcomers into the king’s 
presence, and thence we were taken. We saw a pavilion and 
courtyard so vast we could not comprehend it visually. As 
we passed through, a curtain was raised and another court¬ 
yard came into view, so much more beautiful and spacious 
that the first paled into insignificance by comparison. Then 
we came to a chamber and, as we set foot inside, the re¬ 
splendence of the king could be seen from afar. In that 
brilliance our eyes were dazzled, our heads spun, and we 
lost consciousness. [The king] graciously had us revived 
and set us at ease to speak. We told him of our trials and 
tribulations and related our story. We requested him to 
remove the remains of the fetters from our legs so that we 
might serve at his court, but he replied, “Only he who put 
them on you can remove the fetters from your legs. I will 
send a messenger with you to compel them to remove your 
bonds.” 

My comrades cried out that we must return, and so we 
left the king and are now on our way with the king’s mes¬ 
senger. 

(11) Some of my friends have asked me to describe the beauty 
and splendor of the king. Although we cannot do him jus¬ 
tice, we shall give an idea of what he was like. If you can 
imagine a beauty that can never be touched by ugliness and 
a perfection that can never be approached by imperfection, 
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you will find it there, inasmuch as all beauty belongs to him 
in reality. He is sometimes the beauty of every face, some' 
times the generosity of every hand. Whoever serves him 
finds eternal happiness, and whoever turns away from him 
lo£etf) both tfje toorlb anb tlje fjereafter. 1 

Many a friend, having heard this tale, has said, “I think 
you have been bewitched by a fairy or possessed by a 
demon. For God’s sake, you never flew anywhere. It is 
your mind that has taken flight. No one ever hunted you. It 
is your rationality that has been snared. How can a man 
have flown? How can a bird have spoken? It seems that you 
are suffering from too much yellow bile in your constitm 
tion, or else desiccation has made its way to your brain. 
You must drink an infusion of epithymon, 2 go to the bath, 
pour warm water over your head, rub yourself with oil of 
water lily, eat light foods, and avoid staying awake too long. 
Do not think too much either. Prior to this we always 
thought you a rational and reasonable person and, as God 
is our witness, we are pained by the direction you have 
taken and the derangement that has afflicted you.” 

Much in this vein have they spoken, but little have we ac^ 
cepted. The worst words are those that are wasted and go 
without effect. My hope is in God, and anyone who does 
not heed what I have said is ignorant, Wt)ep ftrfjo act unjutftlp 
£l)all knoto hereafter tottl) toljat treatment ftep sljall be treateb. 3 

!Kor. 22 : 11 . 

2 The efficacy of epithymon (a parasite that grows on thyme, Cuscuta 
Epithymum), lily oil, and tepid baths for the treatment of melancholia 
and other disturbances of the mind is mentioned in the standard 
medical works. See abRazi, al-Hawi , part i, 78f., 82. According to 
Avicenna (Qanun, part i, 252), epithymon dispels melancholia and 
works as an emetic agent in those suffering from an excess of yellow 
bile in the gastrointestinal system; oil of water lily is prescribed as a 
sedative for hot and choleric megrim (p. 375). 

3 Kor. 26:227. 
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Treatise II 


THE SOUND OF GABRIEL’S WING 

In the name of Qod, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

It is proper to glorify the SelLSubsistent Presence and no 
other. It is right to laud and magnify the Lord of Divine 
Might unstintingly. Praise be to the Holy One from whose 
identity 1 proceeds the identity of all that can be named, and 
from whose being comes the being of all that will ever be. 
Homage and benedictions upon the soul of our Lord, the 
ray of whose light of purity shone upon the world and 
whose beams of revelation lit the horizons of the orient and 
Occident, and upon his Companions and Helpers. 

For the last few days one of those people whose clarity of 
vision has been marred by the ophthalmia of fanaticism had 
beeh speaking ignorant nonsense about teachers of past 
generations in order to exalt the position of the lords and 
masters of the Way. 2 In the course of his tirades, in order 
to strengthen his violent objections, he derided the technical 
terms of the moderns. Having gone on at great length, he 
interjected an anecdote about Master Abu-Ali Farmadi, 
who was asked why the Wearers of Blue 3 call certain 
sounds the “sound of Gabriel’s wing.” 

He replied, “Most of the things your senses perceive come 
from the sound of Gabriel’s wing.” And to the one who 

^he word is ui (‘he-nessj, the Persian equivalent of the Arabic 
hwwiyya, a philosophical term usually translated by Hpseity,’ what ‘is’ 
essentially (rd ov). For its use as the third-person objective identity, see 
VIII. 10(3). 

2 The ‘Way’ (tariqat) or Path of the spiritual quest of the sufis. 

3 Sufis are called Wearers of Blue (azraqposh, kabudposh), the color 
of mourning, for their exile in this world. See Hujwiri, Kashf,. 53; see 
also below V.20. 
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had asked the question he said, “You are one of the sounds 
of Gabriel’s wing.” 

This over-zealous scoffer cried out in vain bigotry, “What 
can these words mean? The only conclusion is that they are 
the ravings of a madman!” 

When his audacity reached such proportions, I set to 
work to bring him down a notch or two. Throwing the 
mantle of retaliation over my shoulders and rolling up the 
sleeves of forbearance, I sat back on the heels of shrewdness 
and took to cursing and using vulgar language. “All right,” I 
said, “I am going to set you straight on the sound of 
Gabriel’s wing. If you are a man and know anything of man¬ 
liness, you’d better understand.” 

I have named this treatise THE SOUND OF GABRIEL’S 
Wing. 

The Narration Begins 

During the days when I had first emerged from the wom¬ 
en’s chambers and some of the restrictions of infants had 
been lifted from me, one night as a jet-black gloom settled 
over the concave of the cobalt sphere and a darkness that 
was the right hand of non-existence’s brother spread over 
the lower world, I was overcome by a sense of despair re¬ 
sulting from the impact of a dream. Distressed, I took a 
candle and headed for the men’s part of our house, and 
there I wandered that night until the break of dawn. 
Afterwards I had a desire to enter my father’s khanaqah, 4 

The khanaqah had two doors, one onto the city and one 
onto the field and orchard. I went and shut tightly the door 
to the city. After closing it I went to open the door to the 
field. When 1 looked I saw ten old men of beautiful coun¬ 
tenance seated on a bench. I was so amazed by their magnifi¬ 
cence and splendor and so staggered by the sight of their 

4 A khanaqdh is a ‘convent,’ or meeting place for sufis. 
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throne, their beauty, their white hair, their garments and 
trappings that I could not speak. 

In utter amazement and total awe I put one foot in front 
of me and the other behind me. I said, “Let me be bold and 
attain the felicity of meeting them, come what may.” I tip¬ 
toed forward and was about to greet the old man who was 
on the end of the bench when—I must admit in all fair¬ 
ness—he greeted me first in a most kindly-disposed manner 
and gave me such a warm, broad smile that his teeth 
sparkled in the pupils of my eyes. Despite my perusal of his 
noble features, my initial dread of him remained as it had 
been. 

“Please, sir,” I said, “from which direction have my lords 
honored us with their presence?” 

The old man who was on the end of the bench answered 
me, saying, “We are a group of abstracted ones, come from 
the direction of Nakuja-abad.” 5 

This meant nothing to me. “In which clime is that?” I 
asked. 

“In the clime to which your index finger cannot point,” he 
said. And I realized that this old man was very knowledge¬ 
able. 

“If you would be so kind,” I said, “please tell me where 
you spend most of your time.” 

“Our job is tailoring,” he said. “We have all memorized 
God’s Word, and we are travelers.” 

“Why do the elders seated above you keep silent?” I 
asked. 

“Because the likes of you are unworthy to approach 
them,” he said. “I serve as their tongue, for they will never 
deign to address the likes of you.” 


^Nakuja-abad = Nowheresville (the original sense of Sir Thomas 
More’s ‘Utopia’). Also occurs below, VI.6. 
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In the courtyard I saw a basin with eleven layers. It had a 
little water in it, and at the bottom of the water was a bit of 
fine sand, around the edges of which a few animals were cir¬ 
cling. The second level had many luminous buttons on it, 
after the fashion of the Maghrebi turban sashes worn by 
the sufis, whereas the first level had no button at all. On 
each of [the remaining seven of] the upper nine levels of the 
basin a bright button was fastened. With all of this, the 
basin was rounder than a ball and had no opening. There 
was no crack or crevice on the surface. The eleven levels had 
no color and were so translucent that what was in their cav¬ 
ity was plainly visible. Although no hole could be made 
through the nine upper levels, one could easily pierce 
through the lowest level. 

I asked the old man what this basin was. 

“The first layer,” he said, “whose body is greater than any 
of the other levels, was arranged and put together by the old 
man who is seated at the highest level. The second was done 
by the second one, the third by the third, and so on down 
to me. These nine comrades and companions produced the 
nine layers by their own labor and handicraft. The two bot¬ 
tom levels, along with the bit of water and sand, were pro¬ 
duced by me. Since their foundation is stronger, their hand¬ 
iwork cannot be rent or pierced, but what I have made can 
be.” 

“What is the relation between these elders and you?” I 
asked. 

“The elder who has his carpet in the highest place is the 
master teacher and tutor of the second elder, who sits be 
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side him. He has signed the second elder’s order of investi¬ 
ture, the second has signed the third’s, the third the 
fourth’s, and so on down to me. The ninth elder signed my 
order of investiture, gave me my mantle of office and in¬ 
structed me.” 

“Do you have children and property and things like 
that?” I asked. 

“We have never had spouses,” he said, “but each one of 
us has a son. Each of us also has a mill and we have ap¬ 
pointed our sons to supervise the mills. We have never 
looked at the mills since we built them, but our sons main¬ 
tain them in good running order by keeping one eye on the 
mill and the other on their fathers. My mill consists of four 
levels, and my sons are too numerous for even the cleverest 
to calculate. Every time I acquire a few more children, I send 
them to my mill and charge them with running the estab¬ 
lishment for a stipulated time. When their time is up they 
come to me and never part from me again. Other children I 
have acquired since go there, and so forth. Since my mill is a 
dismal place and fraught with dangers and pitfalls, none of 
my children who has served his time and left there is ever 
inclined to return. The other elders have but one son each, 
and he is responsible for the mill and is constantly occupied 
with his work. Each of their sons is stronger than all of my 
children, and my mill and sons are aided by their mills and 


sons. 
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“How is your constant regeneration accomplished?” I 
asked. 

“My state is never altered,” he said, “and I have no 
spouse, but I do have an Abyssinian slave-girl. I never look 
at her or make a movement, but she is placed at the center 
of the mills and her gaze is fixed on the mill and the turning 
of the center-post. As the stones revolve, the turning ap¬ 
pears in the pupils of her eyes. Whenever, in the course of a 
revolution, her gaze falls upon me in direct opposition, a 
child by me comes to be in her womb, without any move¬ 
ment or change occurring in me.” 

“How is this opposition of her gaze to you given form?” I 
asked. 

“What I mean by these words is no more than a compati¬ 
bility and receptivity,” he said. 

“How is it that you descended into this khanaqah,” I 
asked the old man, “since you claim never to move or 
change?” 

“Naive child,” he said, “the sun is always in its sphere. 
Yet, if a blind man cannot feel or perceive the sun’s attitude, 
his lack of sensation does not mean that the sun does not 
exist or that it is standing still in its place. If the blind man’s 
handicap is removed, he has no right to chide the sun for 
not existing in the world prior to that or for not shining on 
him before, because it was always constant in its motion. 
The change will have been his, not the sun’s. Likewise, we 
have always been on this bench: the fact that you did not 
see us does not mean that we were not here, nor does it 
mean that we have changed or moved. The change has been 
in you.” 
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“No,” he said, “our total absorption in the act of witness¬ 
ing existence leaves us no leisure for glorification. If we were 
to glorify, it would not be by the tongue but by a limb that 
knows no movement.” 

“Teach me tailoring,” I said. 

He smiled and said, “Goodness! This cannot be done by 
the likes of you. This knowledge is not possible for your 
species, for our tailoring cannot be translated into act. 
Nonetheless, you can be taught enough of the science of tai¬ 
loring that if your frock or cloak needs patching you can do 
it.” And that much he taught me. 

“Teach me God’s Word,” I said. 

“It is unlikely that you could learn much of God’s Word 
while you are in this city, but I will instruct you in as much 
as possible.” Quickly he took my tablet and taught me a 
strange alphabet by means of which I would be able to learn 
any chapter I wanted. “Without comprehension of this al¬ 
phabet,” he said, “no one can acquire the mysteries of 
God’s Word as he should. Anyone who is acquainted with 
the workings of this alphabet will obtain eminence and 
stamina.” 

After that I learned the science of alphabetical numerol¬ 
ogy. When I had mastered it I filled my tablet with as much 
of the Creator’s Word as was feasible for my mind and abil¬ 
ity. More miraculous things appeared to me than could ever 
be set down in words. Whenever an unexpected problem 
arose I presented it to the old man and through his exposi¬ 
tion the problem was solved. Once the “blowing of the 
spirit” was being discussed. The old man implied that it was 
acquired through the Holy Spirit. 
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TREATISE II: THE SOI JND OF GABRIEL’S WING 


(14) A question arose on the aspect of relativity. In answer he 
showed how everything that goes into the four corners of 
the lower world comes about from Gabriel’s wing. I asked 
him to qualify this proposition. He said, “God has several 
Great Words. They are luminous from the Splendor of his 
August Face, and some are higher than others. The first 
light is the Highest Word, than which there is none greater. 
Its relation in light and brilliance to the other words is like 
the relation of the sun to the stars. This is what the Prophet 
meant when he said, ‘If the face of the Sun were uncovered, 
it would be worshipped instead of God.’ From the rays of 
this word another word [comes to be], and so on until the 
perfect number is reached. These words are the 
Incoherents. 

(15) “The last of these words is Gabriel, and the spirits of hu¬ 
man beings are from this last word, as the Prophet said in a 
long narrative on human nature, ‘God sends an angel who 
blows the spirit into it.’ In the Divine Word it is said: ?|e 
first createb man of clap anb aftertoarbs mabc (ns postentp of an 
extract of bespicable boater; anb tljen formeb (nm into proper sljape, 
anb breatljeb of (ns spirit into (nm. 6 

“Concerning Mary it is said: Wt Sent our Spirit unto ()er, 7 
and this is the word Gabriel. Jesus was called ‘God’s spirit’ 
and also the ‘word’: ^erilp Cljrist 3feSuS, tfte son of jfllarp, is 
t(je apostle of <§ob, anb (jis l^orb, toljirf) (ie conbepeb into jfttarp, 
anb a spirit proceebing from (nm. 8 

“Since he was called both ‘word’ and ‘spirit,’ and since 
mankind is all of one species, anyone who has a spirit has a 
word, although both names stand for one reality by being 
so closely interconnected. 


6 Kor. 32:7-9. 
7 Kor. 19:17. 
8 Kor. 4:171. 
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^5) “From the last Great Word there come more lesser 
words than can be counted, as is alluded to in the Divine 
Book: [3ff tofjateber trees; are tn tfje eartlj inere pen#, anfc fte s;f)ouIb 
after tj)at sfboell tlje sfea into seben seas; of ink], tfje boorbs! of (§ob 
bjoulb not be exbausfteb, and [31f tbe s;ea biere ink to barite t()e 
baortis; of mp Xorb,] berilp tbe sfea baoulb fail before tbe baorbsf of mp 
Horbbaoulbfail. 9 

“These are all created from the rays of the Great Word 
that is the first one of the great class, as is said in the Torah: 
‘I created from my light the spirits of those who pine.’ This 
light is the Holy Spirit. What is told about Sulayman 
Tamimi amounts to the same thing: when someone called 
him a sorcerer, he said, ‘I am not a sorcerer but rather one 
of God’s words.’ 

(17) “God has intermediate words also. The Great Words are 
those that are called tbojSe tobo precebe, aub tbo£e tobo Gobern 
affairs 10 in the Divine Book. ‘Those who precede’ are Great 
Words, and ‘those who govern affairs’ are the angels that 
move the spheres, the intermediate words. Wt range our- 
SelbeS in orber is an allusion to the Great Words; toe celebrate 
tfje bibme praise is an allusion to the intermediate words. 11 
For this reason those who ‘range themselves in order’ al¬ 
ways precede in the Glorious Koran, as tboSe tobo rank tbem- 
selbes in orber anb those tobo bribe fortoarb anb bispel. 12 This is 
too profound to be discussed here. ‘Word’ in the Koran 
has another, secret meaning, as in toljen tbe Horb trieb 
Abraham bp certain toorbS, 13 which will be explained in an¬ 
other place.” 

(18) “Tell me of Gabriel’s wing,” I said. 


9 Kor. 31:27; 18:110 
10 Kor. 79:4-5. 
n Kor. 37:165; Kor. 37:166. 
12 Kor. 37:1-2. 

13 Kor. 2:124. 
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TREATISE II: THE SOUND ■ 


ITETAS WING 


“Gabriel has two wings/’ he replied. “The right wing is 
pure light, the totality of which is an abstraction of the rela- 
tion between his being and God. The left wing has traces of 
darkness, like the dark spots on the surface of the moon 
that resemble peacock’s feet. That is a sign that his being has 
one side toward not-being. If you look at the relation of his 
being to God’s being, it has the attribute of His being. 
When you look at the realization of his essence, it is the 
realization of non-existence and a concomitant to possible 
existence. These two intrinsic meanings stand on the level of 
two wings: the relation to God on the right and the mental 
positing of the realization in the soul on the left, as God 
says: \)t mafeetf) tlje angels! f)t0 messenger*, furnisljeb tmtlj ttoo, 
anb tljree, anb four pairs! of toiug£. 14 The two are mentioned 
first because two is the closest of ail numbers to one, then 
three, then four. Thus, having two wings is nobler than hav¬ 
ing three or four. The harmonics of this in the sciences of 
realities and apocalypses is more than most can understand. 

(19) “When a ray falls from the Holy Spirit, it is the type of 
word called a lesser word. Don’t you see that God has said: 
3|e mabe tlje toorb of tfjose tofjo bellebeb not to be abaseb, anb tlje 
toorb of <§ob bias! exaiteb? 15 Even the infidels have words be¬ 
cause they have souls, but their words are mixed with 
sound. 

“From his left wing, which has a bit of darkness on it, a 
shadow falls. The world of vainglory is from that, as the 
Prophet said, ‘God created creation in darkness and then 
sprinkled some of his Light on them.’ The words ‘created 
creation in darkness’ refer to the blackness of the left wing, 
and the words ‘then sprinkled some of his Light on them’ 
refer to the ray of the right wing. In the Glorious Book 


14 Kor. 35:1. 
15 Kor. 9:40. 
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God says: 5N hath orbatneb the barfmess anb tlje Uskt. 16 The 
darkness connected to the words ‘hath ordained’ is the 
world of vainglory, and the ‘light’ that comes after the 
darkness is the ray of the right wing, because every ray that 
falls into the vainglorious world comes out of his Light. 
‘Then he sprinkled some of his light on them,’ and unto fnm 
ascenbetf) tfje goob toorbs. 17 This light too is from that ray. 
The words a parable representing a goob toorb 18 mean that the 
lesser word is luminous. If this lesser word did not exist, 
how would anyone be able to ascend to the presence of 
God? An indication of the fact that the ‘word’ and ‘spirit’ 
both have the same meaning lies in the texts unto (jinx aScen- 
betl) tje goob inorbs, and tlje angels ascenb unto (nm, anb tJje 
Spirit. 19 Both are returning ‘unto him,’ i.e., to God. 

“The ‘soul at rest’ means the same thing, as in the text re¬ 
turn unto tbp Horb, 0 soul at rest, toell pleaseb, toell pleasing. 20 

“Therefore the vainglorious world of sound and shadow 
is Gabriel’s wing, that is, his left wing, while enlightened 
souls are from his right wing. From the right wing are the 
realities that are cast into the conscious mind 21 (as in the 
text in tlje hearts of these hath <^ob Written faith, anb he hath 
Strengtheneb them britf) hi# Spirit), 22 the holy proclamation (as 
in the text noto hast thou berifieb the bision; thus bo toe retoarb the 
righteous), 23 and other things. The Wrath, the Awful Cry 
and the events [of the Last Day] are from the left wing.” 


16 Kor. 6:1. 
17 Kor. 35:11. 


18 Kor. 14:24. 

19 Kor. 35:11; Kor. 70:4. 

20 Kor. 89:28. 

^^■Khawdiir, which technically are passing thoughts that occur to the 
mind, only to be replaced by others. See Hujwiri, Kashf, 387. 

22 Kor. 58:22. 

23 Kor. 37:105. 
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“What form does Gabriel’s wing have?” I asked the old 
man. 

“My untutored one,” he said, “don’t you know that all 
these are symbols? If taken at face value, all the Incoherents 
produce nothing.” 

“Is there no word in close proximity to night and day?” I 
asked. 

“My unenlightened one,” he replied, “don’t you know 
that the words ascend to God’s presence? As He has said, 
Win to I)tm agcenbetl) tlje goob toorbs and in <@ob'g presence tljere is 
neither bap nor ntgbt. In the presence of the Divine there is no 
[serial] time.” 

“What is the city God has spoken of in the words # 

3Lorb, bring us forth from this citp, toaljose inhabitants are 
toickeb?” 24 

“That is the world of vainglory, which is the dominion of 
the lesser word. The lesser word too is a city unto itself be¬ 
cause God has said: tEbiS is a part of the histories of the cities, 
tojnch to c t^ate unto thee. <0f them there are some stanbing, anb 
others tofnd) are utterlp bemolisheb. 25 

“That which is standing is the Word, and that which is 
demolished is the temple of the Word, which is perishable. 
Anything that is untouched by time is untouched by place, 
and what is outside of these two are God’s Greater and 
Lesser Words.” 

Then, as day was breaking in my father’s khanaqah , the 
outer door was closed and the door to the city was opened. 
As merchants began to pass by, the group of old men dis¬ 
appeared from before my eyes. In my perplexity and regret 
at the loss of their company I sighed and moaned. But it was 
of no use. 



24 Kor. 4:75. 
25 Kor. 11:100. 
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This is a treatise entitled 

THE RED INTELLECT 

by the Divine Master Shihabuddin Suhrawardi 
In the Name of Qod, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

(1) Praise be to the king who rules over the two worlds. The 
existence of all that has been, is and will be is from his being. 
ffyt ix tfje dftrst att& tlje Ha$t, anb tfte #uttoarb anb tlje Kntoarb; 
anb ®e is* tlje I^noboer of all things!. 1 And prayers and saluta¬ 
tions upon his apostles to creation, especially upon 
Muhammad the Chosen, by whom prophecy was sealed, 
and upon his Companions and the learned in religion, 
God’s contentment be with them all. 

(2) One of my dear friends asked me if the birds understand 
each other’s languages. 

“Yes, they do,” I replied. 

“How do you know?” he asked. 

“In the beginning,” I said, “when the form-giver wanted to 
bring me into actuality, he created me in the form of a fal¬ 
con. In the realm where I was were other falcons, and we 
spoke together and understood each other’s words.” 

“How did you get to be the way you are now?” he asked. 

I replied that one day the hunters, Fate and Destiny, laid 
the trap of Fore-ordination and filled it with the grain of 
Will, and in this manner they caught me. Then they took 
me from the realm where our nest was into another realm, 
where they stitched my eyes shut, put four different bonds 
on me and appointed ten wardens to watch over me. Five of 
them faced me with their backs toward the outside, while 
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the other five stood facing the outside with their backs to 
me. The five who faced me kept me in the world of perplex¬ 
ity so that I forgot my nest, my realm and everything I had 
known. I thought I had always been the way I was then. 

(3) After a time had passed in this manner, my eyes were 
opened a bit. I looked with that much of my eyes and saw 
things I had never seen before. I was amazed. Every day my 
eyes were gradually opened a little more, and I saw things 
that made me wonder. Finally my eyes were completely 
opened and I was shown the world as it was. I looked at the 
bonds and fetters they had put on me and at the wardens A 
“Will these four disagreeable fetters ever be taken from 
me?” I asked myself. “Will these wardens ever be discharged 
from me? Will my wings ever be loosed so that I may by for 
a moment in the air and be free of my bondage?” 

(4) One day, after a while, I perceived that the wardens were 
not paying attention to me. I said to myself that I would 
never find a better opportunity, so I crept into a corner 
and, fettered as I was, escaped limping into the wilderness. 

There I saw someone approaching. I went forward and 
greeted him. He replied as politely as possible. As I looked 
at that person I saw that his countenance and color were 
red. Thinking him young, I said, “Young man, where do 
you come from?” 

“My son,” he replied, “you have addressed me mistak¬ 
enly. I am the first child of creation. You call me young?!” 

“Why are your features not white?” I asked. 

“My features are white,” he said. “I am a luminous elder. 
But that person who captured you in the snare and placed 
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these disagreeable fetters on you and appointed the wardens 
over you threw me long ago into a black pit. This color of 
mine, which appears red to you, is because of that. Other¬ 
wise I am white and luminous. Every white thing that is 
connected to light appears red when admixed with black, 
like the sunset at the beginning of evening or the end of 
dawn, which is white where it is connected to the sun’s 
light. One side of it is toward the light, which is white, while 
the other side is toward the night, which is black. Therefore 
it appears red. When the crescent moon rises, although its 
light is borrowed, it is nonetheless described as light. Since 
one side of it is toward day and the other side toward night, 
it appears red. A flame has the same quality. Below it is 
white and above is black smoke. Between the fire and 
smoke it appears red. There are many such examples.” 

Then I said, “Elder, where do you come from?” 

He replied, “From beyond Mount Qaf, where my resi¬ 
dence is. Your nest too was there, but you have forgotten 
it.” 

“What are you doing here?” I asked. 

“I am a traveler,” he said. “I continually wander about the 
world and look at marvelous things.” 

“What wonders have you seen in the world?” I asked. 

“Seven things,” he replied. “First, Mount Qaf, which is 
our realm; second, the Pearl-that-glows-by-night; third, the 
Tuba tree; fourth, the Twelve Workshops; fifth, David’s 
chain mail; sixth, the sword Balarak; seventh, the Spring of 
Life.” 

“Tell me of these things,” I said. ____ 


“First of all,” he began, “Mount Qaf surrounds the worlds 
and consists of eleven mountains. When you are delivered ) 
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of your bondage you will go there, for you have be"erT\ 
brought from there, and eventually everything that exists re- \ 
turns to its initial form.” 

I asked how to get there. 

“The way is difficult,” he said. “First of all there are two 
mountains in the way, one hot and the other cold. The heat 
and cold of these two are beyond measure.” 

“That is easy,” I said. “I shall cross the hot mountain dur¬ 
ing the winter and the one that is cold during the summer.” 

“That would be a mistake,” he said, “because the climate 
of that realm never changes.” 

“What is the distance of this mountain?” I asked. 

“However you go,” he replied, “you can only reach the 
first stage—like a compass, one leg of which rests on the 
center of the circle and the other on the line of the 
perimeter. No matter how much it revolves it still comes 
back to the place it started.” 

“Can one make a hole through these mountains and then 
go through the hole?” I asked. 

“It is not possible to make a hole,” said he. “However, 
that person who has the aptitude can, without making a 
hole, pass instantly like balsam-oil, which will pass through 
from the palm of the hand to the back of the hand if it is 
held up to the sun until it is warmed. This it can do by 
virtue of a certain quality it possesses. If you too have the 
ability to pass through mountains, you can cross both 
mountains in an instant.” 

“How can I obtain this quality?” I asked. 

“I will tell you as I speak—if you can understand.” 
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“When I have crossed the two mountains,” I asked, “will 
the rest be easy or not?” 

“It will be easy, but only if one knows how. Some remain 
as perpetual prisoners in these two mountains; others reach 
the third mountain and are stuck there. Others reach the 
fourth, fifth, and so on to the eleventh. The cleverer the 
bird is, the farther he will go.” 

“Now that you have spoken of Mount Qaf, describe the 
Pearl that^glows-by-night,” I said. 2 

“The Pearbthat-glows-by-night is also on Mount Qaf,” he 
said, “but it is on the third mountain. From its existence 
darkest night is brightened, but it does not remain in one 
state. Its brilliance comes from the Tuba tree. 3 When it is 
opposite the Tuba tree, the side on which you are appears 
as bright as burning sulfur. When it goes a little in the direct 
tion of the Tuba tree, a bit of its disc appears black, al¬ 
though the rest remains bright. The closer it gets to the 
Tuba tree, the more of its brightness appears black on the 
side where you are. Nonetheless, the semicircle that faces 
the Tuba tree is always bright. When it is completely in 
front of the Tuba tree, the whole side facing you appears 
black, although the side toward the tree is bright. Again, as 
it passes away from the tree, a little bit appears bright; and 
the farther it gets from the tree, the brighter the side toward 
you becomes. Not that the light is increasing, but its body is 
receiving more light and the blackness is decreasing. And so 


2 Mount Qaf, the legendary mountain that surrounds the earth; for 
Suhrawardi it marks the end of sensible, worldly existence and the 
material universe. 

3 The name Tuba is derived from Kor. 13:29: “They who believe and 
do that which is right shall enjoy blessedness (tuba); the word tuba 
has been interpreted to mean a tree in Paradise, an interpretation 
found as early as the Koranic commentator Tabari (Jami‘ 13:147ff.), 
attributed to the oldest authorities such as Abu-Hurayra and Ibn 
Abbas. 
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on until it again stands directly opposite, when its whole 
body receives light. 

“Here is an example of how it works. Make a hole 
through the middle of a ball and pass something through 
the hole. Then fill a bowl with water and put the ball in the 
bowl so that half of it is in the water. Now in a moment all 
surfaces of the ball will have been touched ten times by the 
water, yet anyone looking from below the water will always 
see half of the ball in the water. If that person who was 
looking from directly beneath the middle of the bowl looks 
a little to one side of the middle, he will not be able to see 
half the ball in the water, for as he moves from the center of 
the bowl toward the edge, that part of the ball that is not di¬ 
rectly in front of the viewer’s eye cannot be seen. Instead, he 
will be able to see a little of the ball that is out of the water. 
The farther toward the edge of the bowl he looks from, the 
less of the ball he sees in the water and the more he sees of it 
out of the water. When he looks directly from the edge of 
the bowl he sees half in the water and half out of the water. 

If he looks from above the edge of the bowl, he will see less 
in the water and more out of the water, and so on until fi¬ 
nally he looks at the ball from directly above the center of 
the bowl, when he will see all of the ball that is out of the 
water. 

“Now if anyone says that one can see neither water nor 
ball from beneath a bowl, we reply that one certainly can see 
if the bowl is made of crystal or something transparent. 

“Now let the viewer circle around where the ball and bowl 
are so that he can see them in this manner. The Pearl-that- 
glows-by-night and the Tuba tree circle in this same manner 
around the viewer.” 

“What is the Tuba tree and where is it?” I asked. “ \ 

“The Tuba tree is a huge tree,” he said. “Anyone who is \ 
celestial can see it when he goes to paradise. In the midst of 
the eleven mountains I spoke of is a mountain, and it is on 
that mountain.” 
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“Does it have fruit?” I asked. 

“Every variety of fruit that you see here in this world is 
on that tree. These fruits that you have here are produced 
by it. Were it not for that tree, you would have no fruit, no 
trees, no herbs and no plants.” 

“What connection is there between it and fruit, trees and 
herbs?” I asked. 

“The Simurgh has its nest at the top of the Tuba.” 4 At 
dawn the Simurgh leaves its nest and spreads its wing over 
the earth. From the effect of its wing fruit appears on trees 
and plants on the earth.” 

I said to the old man, “I have heard that Zal was raised by 
the Simurgh and that Rustam was able to kill Isfandiar with 
the Simurgh’s help.” 

“Yes,” the old man said, “it is true.” 

“How was that?” I asked. 

“When Zal was born his hair and face were white. His fa¬ 
ther Sam ordered him cast into the wilderness and his 
mother, who had suffered much pain in giving birth, agreed 
when she saw that her son was hideous to behold. So Zal 
was cast into the wilderness. It was winter and cold, and no 
one expected him to live long, but after a few days his 
mother recovered from her pain and began to have compas¬ 
sion for her son. She said, ‘Let me go at once to the wilder¬ 
ness and see how my son is.’ When she came to the 
wilderness she saw her son alive beneath the Simurgh’s 
wing. He saw his mother and smiled, and his mother took 


4 The mythical Simurgh, taken from Iranian legend, is described 
length in Treatise VIII.2. 
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him up in her arms and nursed him. She was about to take 
him home, but she said, ‘I cannot return home without 
learning how Zal survived these few days/ She put him back 
where he had been beneath the Simurgh’s wing and hid 
herself nearby. When night fell and the Simurgh left the 
wilderness, a gazelle came to Zal and suckled him. When he 
had fed, the gazelle sheltered him with her own body that 
no harm might come to him. His mother rose, took her son 
from the gazelle and carried him home.” 

“What is the mystery in that?” I asked. 

“I asked the same thing of the Simurgh,” said the old man. 
“It said, ‘Zal was born under the gaze of the Tuba. We 
could not allow him to perish. We gave the gazelle’s foal to 
the hunter and placed compassion for Zal in the gazelle’s 
heart so that it would tend him by night, while by day I 
took him under my wing.’ 

“What about Rustam and Isfandiar?” I asked. 

“Rustam was unable to defeat Isfandiar,” he replied. 
“When he returned home wounded, his father Zal hum¬ 
bled himself before the Simurgh. Now the Simurgh has a 
characteristic such that if a mirror or something like that be 
held up to it, any eye that looks into the mirror will be daz¬ 
zled. So Zal had a breastplate made from iron and polished. 
This he placed on Rustam and on his head a polished hel¬ 
met. He also covered his horse with mirrors. Then he sent 
Rustam into the battlefield opposite the Simurgh. Isfandiar 
was forced to come face to face with Rustam, and when he 
drew near, the rays of the Simurgh fell on the breastplate 
and mirrors, the reflection from which pierced Isfandiar’s 
eyes and dazzled them. He could see nothing. Since he had 
never experienced anything like that before, he imagined 
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that he had been wounded in both eyes, fell from his horse 
and perished at the hand of Rustam. 

“The ‘two-feathered shaft’ they talk about must be the 
Simurgh’s two wings.” 

I asked the old man if he thought that there was but one 
Simurgh in the world. 

“He who knows not supposes it to be so,” he said. 
“Otherwise, at every instant a simurgh must come from the 
Tuba tree to the earth, and the one that is on the earth must 
simultaneously cease to exist. That is, at every moment a 
simurgh comes, while the one that is here disappears: just as 
one is coming toward the earth, the other is going from the 
Tuba toward the Twelve Workshops.” 

“Old man,” I asked, “what are these Twelve Work¬ 
shops?” 

“Know first of all,” he answered, “that when our king 
wanted to make his kingdom flourish, he made our realm 
flourish first. Then he put us to work and ordered the 
foundation of the Twelve Workshops. In each workshop 
he established several apprentices. Then he put those ap¬ 
prentices to work making another workshop beneath the 
twelve, and in this workshop he established a master. That 
master he put to work making another workshop under 
the first one. Then he put the second master to work on 
another workshop, and another master was made beneath 
the second workshop, and so on until there were seven 
workshops with a master appointed to each. 5 


5 The seven planetary bodies, the seven masters of the allegory, are 
associated with the zodiacal signs as follows: Saturn—Capricorn and 
Aquarius; Jupiter—Sagittarius and Pisces; Mars—Scorpio and Aries; 
Venus—Libra and Taurus; Mercury—Virgo and Gemini; the Sun— 
Leo; the Moon—Cancer. The allegorical robe of honor is luminosity, 
which the seventh body, the Moon, does not possess in and of itself 
(see IV.8 and VII. 15). See Biruni, Tafhim, 396. 
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“Then he gave a robe of honor to each of the apprentices 
in the Twelve Workshops. To the first master he gave a 
robe of honor likewise, and two of the Twelve Workshops 
above were put under his care. The second master was also 
given a robe of honor, and two of the Twelve Workshops 
were entrusted to his case. So also the third and fourth 
masters were given robes of honor, but the fourth master 
was given a robe made of a brocade more beautiful than any 
of the others and only one of the Twelve Workshops was 
entrusted to him but he was commanded to oversee all 
twelve. The fifth and sixth masters were given what the first, 
second and third had been given. When it came the turn of 
the seventh, there was only one workshop remaining of the 
twelve. It was given to him, but he was given no robe of 
honor.” The seventh master cried out, “Every master has 
two workshops, and I have but one. They all have a robe of 
honor, and I have none.” [The king] commanded that two 
additional workshops be founded below his one work¬ 
shop, and he was given the running of them. 

“Below all the workshops a field was established, and the 
working of that field was entrusted to the seventh master. It 
was also settled that from the brocade of the fourth mas¬ 
ter’s garb half should be continually given to the seventh 
master as a perquisite and that the others should have new 
garbs every moment, like the Simurgh we have just spoken 
of.” 

“Old man,” I said, “what do they weave in these work¬ 
shops?” 

“Mostly brocade,” he said, “and also every thing that can¬ 
not be comprehended by anyone. They also weave David’s 
chain mail in these workshops.”6 

“What is David’s chain mail?” I asked. 

^David the prophet is known in Islamic lore as a maker of 
chainmail, based on Kor. 34: lOf. See Kisa’i, Tales, 67. 
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‘These various fetters that have been placed on you are 
David’s chain mail,” he said. 

“How is it made?” I asked. 

“In every three of the Twelve Workshops above they 
make one ring. So in the twelve, four rings are made incom¬ 
pletely. After each one of them has worked on them they 
are shown to the seventh master. When they come to his 
hand, they are sent into the field, where they remain incom¬ 
plete for a period of time. Then the four rings are cast onto 
one ring, and all the rings are pierced. Then they catch a fal¬ 
con like you and put the chain mail over its neck in order to 
finish it.” 

“How many rings does each piece of chain mail have?” I 
asked. 

“If you can tell me how many drops are in the ocean, I will 
tell you how many rings are in a coat of chain mail.” “How 
can one get this chain mail off?” I asked. 

“With the sword Balarak,” he said. 

“Where can one find the sword Balarak?” I asked. 

“In our realm there is an executioner,” he replied. “That 
sword is in his hand. When each coat of chain mail has 
served its time, the executioner strikes it with the sword so 
that all the rings fall to pieces.” 

“Does it affect the one who is wearing the coat of mail 
when it is struck?” I asked. 

“It does,” he said. “Some are hurt so much that if anyone 
were to live for a hundred years and during his whole life¬ 
time do nothing but think of the worst pain he could, he 
would never be able to imagine the pain inflicted by the 
sword Balarak. For others it is easier.” 
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“What should I do that the pain be easy for me?” I asked. 

“Find the Spring of Life,” he answered. “And pour water 
from it over your head so that this chain mail may slip from 
your body and you may be safe from the sword’s blow, for 
its water makes the chain mail loose. When it is loosened, 
the blow of the sword is easy.” 

“Where is the Spring of Life?” I asked. 

“In the Darkness,” he said. “If you would seek it, lace 
your shoes like Khizr and take the road of trust that you 
may reach the Darkness.” 

“In which direction is the way?” I asked. 

“In any direction you go,” he said. “If you go, you will ar¬ 
rive.” 

“What is the sign of the Darkness?” I asked. 

“Blackness,” he said. “And you yourself are in the 
Darkness, but you don't know it. He who goes, when he 
sees himself in the Darkness, knows that he has been in the 
Darkness prior to that and that he has never seen light. So 
the first step of those who would go is this, and from here 
one can progress. Now if anyone reaches this stage, he will 
be able to go on from there. A claimant to the Spring of Life 
must wander much in the Darkness. If he is worthy of the 
spring, in the end he will see light after darkness. Then it 
will not be necessary for him to follow the light, for it is 
from heaven and rests over the Spring of Life. If he travels 
and bathes in the spring he will be safe from the blow of the 
sword Balarak. 

Be killed by the blade of love that you may attain 
everlasting life, for no trace of the living is seen 
on Bu-Yahya’s sword. 
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Whoever bathes in that spring will never be polluted. 
Whoever finds the meaning of reality will have reached the 
spring. Whoever emerges from the spring will have achieved 
the ability of balsam-oil, which, if you hold your hand up to 
the sun and put a drop of it on your palm, will come out 
on the back of your hand. If you become Khizr you can eas¬ 
ily cross Mount Qaf.” 

* 

When I told this adventure to that dear friend, he said, 
“You are that hawk that was caught and now hunts? Here, 
bind me to your saddle-ring, for I am not a bad catch.” 

I am that hawk that the hunters of the world seek at 
every instant. 

My prey are black-eyed gazelles that rain wisdom 
from their eyes like tears. 

In our presence they are far from speaking words 
like these; when near us they whittle meanings 
like these. 
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Treatise IV 

A DAY WITH A GROUP OF SUFIS 

In the Name of Qod, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

(1) One day I sat with a group of sufis in a khanaqah. Each 
one of us was reading one of his master’s lectures. When 
my turn came, I said that when I was seated before my mas¬ 
ter I had said to him, ‘Today I was passing through the 
engravers’ lane and saw an engraver with a wheel in front of 
him and a jewel in his hand. From the jewel he was making a 
bead in the shape of a round ball. I thought, ‘If this wheel, 
which is turning vertically, were to turn horizontally to the 
ground like a millstone and the engraver were to place a 
bead on the wheel and take his hand away, would the bead 
have any motion from the motion of the wheel or not?’ I 
was unable to fathom this mystery.” 

My master said, “The bead on the wheel would turn 
against the rotation of the wheel such that if the wheel were 
turning from left to right, the bead would revolve from 
right to left. It would be just as when you take a board and 
place a ball on it and then jerk the board toward yourself. 
The board comes toward you, but the ball moves away 
from you and rolls to the farther end of the board.” 

(2) “If there were ten or more beads on the wheel, would 
their motion be equal or not?” I asked. 

He replied, “If you drew ten lines on the wheel such that 
the lines were paths for the beads to spin on, and if the 
beads would not come off their lines when placed, then if 
you were to place a bead on each line and spin the wheel, 
the bead that was closest to the center would return the 
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soonest to the point from which it started. The farther the 
beads were from the center, the slower they would be in re¬ 
turning. This is provided the beads are of equal size, for a 
smaller bead would be slower in returning than a large one 
because a bead that is, say, ten times smaller than a large one 
will spin ten times for the large bead’s once.” 

I said to my master, “The engraver’s craft is amazing.” 

“There is a well-known tale in their craft,” my master said, 
“but no one tells it fully, and no one knows the meaning of 
it.” 

“What is this tale?” I asked. 

“Once an engraver had a jewel. He wanted to display his 
skill on it. So from it he made a round shell like a ball. 
Then, from the residue left in the middle of the shell he 
made another shell inside the first. Again, from the residue 
of the second he made a third, and so on until he had made 
nine shells. Afterwards, from the remainder of these shells 
he made a jewel, which he wrapped in two pieces of cloth, 
one of which had no color and the other of which was 
whitish. These he placed in the middle of the shells. He then 
polished the first shell and engraved a few medallions on the 
second shell and gilded it. On the third, fourth, and so on 
to the ninth shells he engraved one medallion each, and he 
gilded all of them except the medallion of the ninth shell. 
Then he put the polished shells on a turning device. It re¬ 
volved from left to right, and the medallions on the shells 
revolved from right to left. And they were such that if any¬ 
one were to look from outside the ninth shell he would see 
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straight through to the first and think that it was all one 
shell and that all the medallions were engraved on one shell. 
Because of the extreme motion of the shells, the jewel that 
was in the pieces of cloth in the center of the shells stood 
suspended such that it was [equally] inclined to all direc¬ 
tions within the shell.” 

When I heard this from my master, I said, “It seems that I 
am also inside that shell. Nonetheless, I do not understand 
what you are saying to me. Tell me clearly that I may benefit 
fully.” 

My master said, “When the Creator created these 
spheres, He sent a light to the first sphere as an adornment. 
The first sphere was too subtle to bear it because a sphere is 
an intermediary between being and not-being. On the one 
hand it borders on existence, while on the other it is con¬ 
tiguous with nonexistence. Therefore, between existence 
and non-existence there is a thing that, with regard to form, 
is nearly nothing yet, with regard*to attribute, is more 
‘thing’ than anything else. It is rather like air, which you do 
not regard as anything because it is too subtle to have the 
power to carry so much as an atom. 

“The first sphere, being so close to the nothingness that is 
the other world and more subtle than any thing, was unable 
to bear the light on account of its subtlety, and so the light 
reached the second sphere, which was capable of bearing it. 
The light was broken up against the second sphere, and ev¬ 
ery part became a star. What was left over from these stars 
came to the third sphere, and from that residue Saturn 
came into being. Again, what was left over from Saturn 
reached the fourth sphere, and the body of Jupiter came 
into being. And so on, Mars from the residue of Jupiter, 
the Sun from the residue of Mars, Venus from the residue 
of the Sun, Mercury from the residue of Venus, and from 
the residue of Mercury, the Moon.” 
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“Why is the body of the Sun bigger and brighter than the 
other stars?” I asked. 

“Because it is in the middle,” he said. “If you count the 
seven planets, the Sun is in the middle. And just as there are 
two spheres above the seven, there are two other spheres 
below them, ether and zamharir . 1 Therefore, by any reck¬ 
oning the Sun is in the middle. If water flowing on a plain 
cannot proceed in a certain direction because of a stone or 
hard ground, and if the two sides of the water are con¬ 
strained, the depth of the water will increase because there is 
a resistance. And where resistance is, there is where force is. 
It is for this reason that the Sun is bigger and brighter.” 

“Why are the stars on the second sphere not very 
bright,” I asked, “seeing that there are many stars there? It is 
there that the light reached [first], and all the other stars are 
from the residue of those stars.” 

“The second sphere is near the first sphere,” he said. “It 
too does not have much force. A model of the spheres 
would be as follows: say someone wants to draw semicircles 
in the shape of the celestial spheres. First he makes a dot. 
Let it be blue, red, green, or whatever color he wants. Let’s 
say it is blue. After he makes the dot he mixes a bit of white 
color with the blue and draws a line over the first, and every 
time he draws a line he adds white until there is no blue at 
all. Thus he will have gradually gone from blue to white. 
Now assume that the earth is the blue [dot] and that each 
sphere in ascending order becomes progressively whiter un¬ 
til the first sphere will be so little blue that the line above it 
will be completely white. 


1 ‘Ether’ (athir < aidrjp) is derived from Greek thought (see Plato, 
Phaedo 109a-110b; Aristotle, De Coelo I, 268 b -270 b ). Zamharir 
(‘extreme cold’) is derived from Kor. 76:13. 
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“What we mean by ‘white’ is subtlety, not color. The sec¬ 
ond sphere, being near the first, is subtle; and its stars are 
also subtle like water, which takes on the color of any vessel 
it is poured into. Since the second sphere has so little 
strength its stars are not very strong either.” 

I asked my master, “Why are there many stars on the sec¬ 
ond sphere and only one on each of the others?” 

He answered, “If you take a big plate and put a few hand¬ 
fuls of quicksilver on it, then find the center of the plate 
and put something underneath so that it can be spun, the 
quicksilver will break up into small pieces if there is enough 
of it. If then you put the small pieces on a small plate and 
spin it, the pieces will coalesce through the motion of the 
small plate. [The spheres] are just like that. The second 
sphere received the light from the first sphere, and since its 
area was large the light necessarily broke up. The area of 
each sphere down was less and the light too was less, so it 
of necessity coalesced into one.” 

“Why does the Moon have no light?” I asked my master. 

“Every star that exists is between two spheres,” he said, 
“and the light of the stars is reinforced by the sphere. A star 
on a sphere is like the vital force in the human body, i.e., the 
vital force is reinforced by the bodily strength, and vice 
versa. However, the side of the Moon that is toward the 
earth is void of a sphere. The two spheres that are there are 
connected to the elemental world. Just as subtlety domi¬ 
nates in the first and second spheres, gravity is dominant in 
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these two, after the example of the celestial semicircles we 
have just given: in descending order these two spheres have 
a greater relation to blue than to white, while the first and 
second spheres have a greater relation to white than to blue. 
By white and blue we mean subtlety and gravity. Since the 
sphere of the Sun is in the middle, which is the position of 
equilibrium between subtlety and gravity, the Sun received a 
full measure of light and the Moon was deprived alto¬ 
gether.” 

“If the Moon is not a locus of light,” I said, “then why can 
the light of the Sun be seen in it?” 

“If the Sun’s rays strike a mirror, a crystal ball or the 
like,” he said, “its light is apparent and is radiated just like 
the orb of the Sun. Now, these things are loci and recepta¬ 
cles for the Sun’s light; so too is the Moon, only more so.” 

(9) Such questions and answers having been exchanged be¬ 
tween us, my master said, “These questions were all beside 
the point. It is not necessary for anyone to ask why one star 
gives light and another not, or why there is a lot of light in 
one place and little in another. Anyone who has progressed 
this far would question why the spheres are not fifteen or 
eleven, or why they spin at all, or why they do not go 
astray. He will be told that this is how things are, that it is 
not necessary for the secret to be told. He who knows, 
knows.” 

(10) “How can one know?” I asked. 

“Those who look at the heavens and stars can be divided 
into three groups,” he said. “The first group looks with the 
physical eye and sees a blue plane with a few white spots. 
These are the common people, and the beasts have the abil¬ 
ity to see as much. 

“The second group looks at the heavens through the eyes 
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of the heavens. They are astrologers. The eyes of the heav¬ 
ens are the stars, and through them they gaze upon the 
heavens. They say that today such and such a star is in such 
and such a house and that its influence will be thus and so. 
In such and such a house such and such a conjunction is 
occurring. The house is an air sign, or an earth sign, or a fire 
sign; it is the first conjunction; air dominates or water pre¬ 
vails. In such and such a year when the Sun was entering 
Aries, such and such a sign was rising, the ascendant of the 
year was such and such. When So-and-so was born, such 
and such a constellation was rising, and that is his ascen¬ 
dant. He is ruled by such and such a planet, which works to 
give him a good life. At such and such a time the dragon’s 
tail node stands in front of the Sun or in front of the 
Moon. The Sun or Moon turns black. They calculate the 
stars, they see the heavens through the eyes of heaven. 

“Finally, those who see the secret of the heavens and stars 
not with the physical eye or through*the eyes of heaven but 
through the eye of logic, they are the people of reality.” 

“I have not attained that vantage point,” I said. “What 
should I do?” 

“You are too full,” he said. “Go and fast for forty days. 
After that take a purgative to void yourself. Perhaps your 
eyes will be opened.” 

“What is the prescription for the purgative?” I asked. 

“The ingredients will come from yourself,” he answered. 

“What are the ingredients?” I asked. 

“Whatever is dear to you,” he said, “possessions, prop¬ 
erty, material things, psychological and carnal pleasures— 
such things are the ingredients for this purgative. Go and 
content yourself for forty days with a little agreeable food in 
which there is no suspicion [of pollution] and upon which 
no one else has designs. Then put these ingredients into the 
mortar of trust and grind them up with the pestle of desire. 
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Make of it a purgative and swallow it down in one gulp. If 
you have to go to the bathroom soon, the medicine will 
have been effective and your eyes will quickly be opened. If 
you do not have to go, the medicine will not have taken eh 
feet. Go and abstain for forty days more and take the same 
purgative again. Hopefully it will work this time. If it does 
not, keep taking it over and over again until it does its job. 
However, if anyone acts like a dog, circling around his own 
excrement and getting involved again with the same ingredi¬ 
ents from which the purgative was made and which, by do¬ 
ing its job, became excrement, he will have a relapse and the 
pain will reappear. And this no doctor will be able to cure. 

I asked my master, “When the eye is opened, what will 
the viewer see?” 

“When the inner eye is opened, the outer eye should be 
sealed to everything, the lips shut to everything; and the five 
external senses should cease to be used and the internal 
senses employed in their place such that when the patient 
wants to hold something, he should hold it with his inner 
hand, when he wants to see something, he should see it 
with his inner eye, when he wants to hear something, he 
should hear it with his inner ear, when he wants to smell 
something, he should smell it with his inner nose, and his 
sense of taste should come from the soul’s palate. Once this 
is accomplished, he can regard the secret of the heavens con¬ 
tinually and be informed at every moment from the world 
of the unseen. You have asked what he will see. He will see 
what he sees and should see. He will not be able to relate the 
things that are brought into his view, but he will be able to 
know them through his own intuitive experience. Few peo¬ 
ple achieve this state because it is difficult for the unworthy 
to abandon this world and the worthy are but few. A 
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drunkard wakes every morning from the realm of drunk¬ 
enness in need of a drink. The force of excess in wine weak¬ 
ens his brain, and he whose brain is weak is too timid to do 
anything. He may reject what he has done and say to him¬ 
self, ‘I should give up this decadence and return to God, for 
there lies [success in] both this world and the next.’ Now 
his idea is correct, but when night comes he will have been 
drawn heedlessly to the tavern and gotten drunk again. In 
his drunkenness he says, ‘What I was thinking this morn¬ 
ing was nonsense. The world is drunkenness.’ To abandon 
the world is like that. Heedlessness steps forward and does 
not allow one to go the right way; it continually keeps 
worldlings drunk with the wine of self-satisfaction. 

“If however one realizes the pleasure of retreat to isolation 
and exchanges not-being for being, then he can mount the 
steed of contemplation and ride it into the field of knowl¬ 
edge of the unseen. He will so take delight in the unseen 
things that he will not be able to describe his state and will 
abandon the state of humanity. The mad call such a one 
mad. [if he were to come near you, so] you too would call 
[what he does]. He is not bothered by your opinion, how¬ 
ever, for where he is he is unconcerned with you.” 

When I had told these words of my master to the group, 
they said, “You have a great master. So compassionate to 
you is he that he has not concealed any secret from you.” 

“He conceals nothing from me,” I said, “yet what he says I 
cannot repeat.” 

If I speak, it means the sword or the gallows. 

If I do not speak, I am left in hopeless straits. 
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Treatise V 


ON THE STATE OF CHILDHOOD 

In the Name of Qod , tKe Compassionate , the Merciful 

(1) Once during my childhood, as I was playing in the lane as 
children do, I saw several children in a group and was 
struck by them. I went to them and asked where they were 
going. They were going to school, they said, to acquire 
knowledge. I asked what knowledge was. 

“We do not know the answer,” they said. “You’ll have to 
ask our master.” Having said this, they left me. 

(2) After a while I said to myself, “What can knowledge be? 
Why didn’t I go with them to the teacher and learn 
knowledge?” 

I set out after the children but could not find them. 
Seeing an old man standing in the wilderness, I advanced 
and greeted him. He replied and very kindly beckoned me 
to approach. 

“I saw a group of children who were going to school,” I 
said. “I asked them what the purpose of going to school 
was. They said I would have to ask their master. I was not 
thinking at the time, and they got away from me. After 
seeing them, a desire was aroused in me too and so I set out 
after them. I have not been able to find them and am still 
looking for them. If you have any knowledge of them, tell 
me about their master.” 

“I am their master,” said the old man. 

“You must instruct me in knowledge,” I said. 

He brought a tablet, wrote the ABC’s on it and taught it 
to me. 

“Let this suffice for today,” he said. “Tomorrow I will 
teach you something else. I will teach you a bit more every 
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day until you have become a scholar.” 

I went home and repeated the ABC’s throughout the next 
day. The following day I went to him for another lesson. I 
mastered that one too. Then I began going to him ten times 
a day, and every time I learned something. Finally there was 
never a time I was not with the old man, and I acquired 
much knowledge. 

One day as I was going to the master an unworthy fellow 
joined me, and there was nothing I could do to get rid of 
him. 

When I reached the master, he held up the tablet from 
afar for me to see. I looked and saw something written on 
the tablet that made me so anxious to know what its mys¬ 
tery was that my head began to spin. I lost control of myself 
and began to read aloud to my companion all that I saw on 
the tablet. The companion was unworthy and laughed at 
my words and made fun of me. He began acting very silly 
and finally drew his hand back and slapped me. 

“Have you gone mad?” he said. “No sane person would 
say such things!” The pain quickly cooled my ardor. I left 
my companion where he was and went forward, but the 
master was no longer in his accustomed place. My anxiety 
increased to the point that I was left dumbfounded. For a 
long time I roamed about the world but nowhere could I 
find my master. 

One day as I was entering a khanaqah , I saw seated at the 
end of the room an old man wearing an iridescent cloak, 
half of which was white and half black. I greeted him and 
he replied. I told him of my condition. 

“Your master was right,” he said. “If you tell someone 
who doesn’t know the difference between day and night a 
secret over which the souls of the departed great dance ec¬ 
statically in heaven, you will get slapped and your teacher 
will refuse to see you again.” 
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TREATISE V: ON THE STATE OF CHILDHOOD 


“I was not myself then,” I said. “What I said was beyond 
my control. You must make an effort on my behalf, and 
through your good offices I may find my master.” 

The old man led me to my master, who, when he saw me, 
said, “Haven’t you heard of the salamander who went to be 
the guest of a duck? It was autumn and too cold for the 
salamander, but the duck knew nothing of his condition 
and kept telling him how delightful the cold water was and 
how nice the water of the pond was in winter. The sala¬ 
mander grew angry and offended the duck by saying, ‘If it 
weren’t for the fact that I am a guest in your house, and if I 
wasn’t worried about your dependents, I wouldn’t let you 
live!’ And so saying he departed. 

“Don’t you know that when you talk to the unworthy 
you will get slapped? They will attribute words they do not 
understand to infidelity—among other things. A thousand 
other things worse than that will also come of it.” 

I said to my master, “If my creed and belief are pure, why 
should I be concerned with the unworthy?” 

“It is a mistake to say certain things in certain places,” he 
said. “It is also a mistake to ask certain things of certain 
people. Words should not be withheld from the worthy, 
but the unworthy will be annoyed by the words of real 
men. The hearts of the unworthy and those who are alien¬ 
ated from reality are like wicks that have been drenched in 
water instead of oil. No matter how much fire you put to 
such a wick it will not burn. 

“The hearts of the sympathetic are like candles that draw 
fire to themselves and burn. Now, the speech of one who 
has something to say is not without light; and that light 
catches on a candle, not a wet wick. As a candle’s heart 
burns, its body is consumed, and when there is no more 
candle there is no more fire. The People of Intrinsic 
Meaning also immolate their bodies in the conflagration of 
their hearts; however, when they have no body left, the 
brightness increases and turns to sympathy.” 
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“Is it possible for an alienated man’s heart to. become 
sympathetic?” I asked. 

He replied, “An alienated man can become sighted if he 
realizes that his heart is blind. He is like a sick man suffer¬ 
ing from delirium. So long as he is prisoner to his illness he 
knows nothing of himself or of his sickness because delir¬ 
ium affects the brain and weakens it. Since the faculty of 
comprehension is mostly in the brain and the brain is in an 
abnormal state, the sufferer is unaware. If he then comes to 
and realizes that he is sick, it means that he has begun to re¬ 
cover because the brain is in working order. Otherwise he 
would not have realized anything. One whose heart is 
alienated is like that. When he realizes that his heart is 
blind, it means that he has gained a bit of sight. 

“Now both the one sick in body and the one sick in heart 
must go to a physician. [For the one suffering in body] the 
physician will prescribe draughts consistent with the hu¬ 
mors; the physician treating the one sick in heart will pre¬ 
scribe draughts that affect the intrinsic meaning until the 
patient has completely regained his health. When he has 
recovered he must see to his faculties himself. Both types of 
patient can be restored to their faculties in three stages. 

“The sick in body is told by the physician first to drink 
barley-water; in the second stage he is told to eat gruel; in 
the third stage he is told to eat meat. It is up to the physi¬ 
cian to this point: afterwards the patient himself must 
know what is best to eat. 

“For the sick in heart the physician prescribes that he go 
into the wilderness and search for a particular worm that 
never comes out of its hole during the day. It has the pecu¬ 
liarity that when it breathes at night a luminosity can be 
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seen on its breath like the spark of fire between iron and 
flint. By the light the worm forages for food in the wilder¬ 
ness. This worm was once asked why it never went into the 
field by day. It said, ‘My light comes from my own breath. 
Why should I be obligated to the sun and its light to see the 
world?’ The poor thing was too shortsighted to realize that 
the brightness of its breath was also from the sun. 

“When the sick in heart has captured this worm, let him 
see by the worm’s brightness what plants the worm eats, 
and let him eat the same for a period of time until he too 
acquires the same trait and light appears in his breath. This 
is the first stage. 

“Then let him go to the Great Sea and sit patiently on the 
shore. In the sea is a cow that comes onto the shore at night 
and grazes by the light of the Pearl-that-glows-by-night. This 
cow has great animosity toward the sun because it takes 
down the Pearl during the day and renders its brightness 
null. The poor thing does not know that everything that 
has brightness is helped by the sun. 

“Let the patient search by the light of the Pearl to find 
what plants the cow eats. Let him too eat the same until a 
love for the Pearl appears in his heart. This is the second 
stage. 

“From there he must go to Mount Qaf, where there is a 
tree on which the Simurgh has its nest. Let him take hold 
of that tree and eat of its fruit. This is the third stage. 

“After that there will be no need for a physician, for he 
himself will have become a physician.” 

I asked my master, “Does the sun have such strength that 
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the brightness within the Pearhthat'glows'by-night can 
come from it?” 

“It has such strength,” he said. “All the world is obligated 
to it, but no one is willing to own up to his obligation. If 
someone has a garden and gives a beggar a bunch of grapes 
from that garden, for the rest of his life he will have the 
beggar in his debt. Every year the sun fills his garden with 
grapes and other fruit, but the gardener never feels himself 
obliged to the sun. Is there anything in which the sun has 
no part? If a child were raised in a dark house such that he 
would grow up without ever seeing the sun, and if the sun 
were shown to him when he was capable of discrimination, 
such a one might be able to appreciate its worth.” 

“When the moon is full and the sun and moon are in di¬ 
rect opposition, it is obvious that the earth is in between,” I 
said. “Why does the earth not block the light between the 
sun and moon as the dragon’s tail does when it comes in 
front of the sun or moon?” 

“Your thinking is wrong,” he said. “If you want to know 
the shape, draw a circle such that from the center to the 
perimeter is fifty and a half cubits. Then, from the center of 
the large circle draw another circle half a cubit in radius. 
Now draw a line through the center so that both circles are 
bisected. You will have four points, two on the large circle 
and two on the small circle, i.e., one on either end of the 
line and two on the edge of the small circle. 

“Now draw two more circles, one around each of the two 
points on the outer circle and let the radius of each of these 
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be two cubits. Now assume that the large circle is the 
sphere, the small one the earth and the two others the sun 
and moon. 

“Now draw a line from the center of the moon’s circle 
tangential to the right side of the earth. Draw another line 
in the same manner to the left side of the earth. Now, 
where these two lines begin is a point and there is no dis¬ 
tance between them, but between the ends of these two 
lines the distance is one cubit. If you extend the two lines 
you have drawn to the earth out to the sphere, the distance 
between them will be two cubits where the sun is. We es¬ 
tablished that the sun was four cubits in diameter. There¬ 
fore, two cubits of the sun’s body are outside of the lines, 
one cubit on each side. If at the distance of one cubit there 
were sunbeams headed down to the first point on the 
moon, the light would meet on both sides of where the 
earth is in shadow, which is night. What lies between these 
lines from the earth to the remaining points [on the moon] 
is in light. 

“Do not think, on the analogy of what we have described, 
that the proportion of the earth to the heavens, sun and 
moon is thus, for the relation of the heavens and stars to 
the earth is more than a hundred thousand times the exam¬ 
ple we have given. 

“The globe of the earth is 96,000 parasangs, and the in¬ 
habited quarter is 24,000 parasangs, each parasang being 
1,000 cubits. The earth is no more than this. Now consider 
how many kings there are on that bit of the earth that is in¬ 
habited. Some of them [rule] provinces, some regions, 
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some whole climes; and every one of them claims a king¬ 
dom. If they knew the reality of things they would be 
ashamed of their claims. Abu-Yazid had the good fortune 
[to realize this], and he abandoned everything he had, as a 
consequence of which he attained it all instantaneously. 

“Luxury, position and possessions are blockades on the 
road for men. So long as the heart is occupied with the 
likes of these things it cannot progress. Anyone who is like 
a wandering dervish and rises above the bondage of 
adornments and pride of place will attain the world of pu¬ 
rity.” 

“Is there anyone who can rise above the bonds of what he 
possesses?” I asked. 

“Such a one is a real person,” he said. 

I asked, “If he has nothing, how can he live?” 

“Anyone who worries about this will never give up any¬ 
thing,” he said. “On the other hand, anyone who gives up 
everything does not worry about it. The world of absolute 
trust is a delightful realm, but not everyone is affected by a 
desire for it. 

“The tale is told about a munificent man who had vast 
wealth. He conceived a passion to build as ornate a palace 
as he could. From all the corners of the earth he bade 
craftsmen come and left nothing unpromised to them. 
They labored in proportion to their wages and laid the 
foundation and frame. When the building was half finished 
people came from all over to see it. The walls rose high 
with beautiful paintings on them, the roof rivaled the work 
of Mani, and the portico put to shame the Arch of 
Chosroes. The palace had not yet been completed when the 
owner was stricken ill with an incurable malady. As he was 
in the throes of death, the Angel of Death came to his bed 
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side. He understood. ‘Is it not possible to give me a defer^ 
ment so that I can complete my palace?’ he asked. ‘In all the 
world I have but this one wish.’ The Angel of Death 
replied, ‘l^ljen tfjetr time £l)all come, tfjep gjmll not be resptteb 
an Ijour, neither sljall tljetr punishment be anticipateb.’ 1 

“It was not possible, of course. But assume you were 
given a chance to finish the palace before surrendering your 
soul. Wouldn’t your regret at leaving the palace be even 
more then, for you would have taken such pains with it and 
it would have afforded pleasure to so many others? None¬ 
theless, since it was incomplete, it would never be com¬ 
pleted because, there being no possibility for respite, he 
surrendered his soul. At that point the building of the 
palace was over, although according to the owner’s inten¬ 
tion it was incomplete and never would be completed as he 
had wanted.” 

(12) “What is a good frame of mind, as near as possible to 
piety,- to have?” I asked. 

“As the story is told,” he said, “there was once a mer¬ 
chant who had unbounded wealth. He wanted to go by ship 
from the city where he was to another city for commerce. 
When he reached the sea he loaded all his possessions onto 
a ship and went on board himself. The sailors got the ship 
under way, but when it reached the middle of the sea an 
adverse wind arose and cast the ship into a whirlpool. The 
sailors threw all [the merchants’] jewels overboard; and the 
merchants were paralyzed by fear, as is their wont. This 
wealthy merchant stood by helplessly, worried about some¬ 
thing else at every instant and unable to tolerate such an¬ 
guish. First he worried about his possessions and then 
about his life and limb. Able neither to cope nor to escape, 
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he finally reached the point of utter despair. Life became so 
bitter for him that he lost all pleasure in possessions. 

“In the end the wind subsided and the ship got under way 
once more and reached the shore. When the merchant saw 
himself on the shore he reached [into his pockets] and 
threw everything he had into the water. The people said to 
him, ‘Are you crazy? This is an extraordinary thing for you 
to do! While in the grip of fear of going under and perish¬ 
ing you did no such thing. Now that you have reached 
safety why do such an act?’ 

“The merchant said, ‘At that point it would have made 
no difference whether I threw my possessions into the wa¬ 
ter or not because if the ship were going to reach safety, 
both my property and my life would have come safely 
through the storm. If the ship were going to sink, neither 
property nor life would have been saved. Therefore it 
would have made no difference. 

“ ‘Now that I have reached the shore I see that I have nei¬ 
ther suffered harm nor experienced material loss. Having 
arrived in safety, I imagine that I have been in safety all 
along. I imagine that if I can forget pain so quickly, if I can 
forget all that torment so soon, then at another time an 
even worse pain would not remain in my mind either and I 
would realize great profit in worldly gain through my prop¬ 
erty. If, God forbid, once again I were to go to sea and en¬ 
dure that agony, this time it might mean my destruction. 
Life is better than property. 1 am abandoning all my pos¬ 
sessions so that, having nothing, I need not board a ship or 
engage in commerce, which is carried on through property. 
I will labor in any other fashion to gain my daily bread, for 
to eat a loaf of bread in good health is better than having 
vast treasure and kingship.’ 

“He was traveling in reality,” my master said. “Anyone 
who holds this as a certainty may actually get somewhere. 
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Whoever attains something in the other world is released 
from the bondage of something in this world. If someone 
dreams that something of his increases, the dream-inter¬ 
preter will say that something will get less. If he dreams that 
something gets less, the interpreter will say that something 
will increase. Many things are like this. 

“This is an immutable principle because it is the soul that 
dreams, and it looks into the other world, from which 
things decrease as they are increased here. Likewise, if 
somebody dreams that a child has been born, it means that 
someone will die, just as a dream that someone has died 
means that a child will be born. If someone dreams that a 
person has died, the interpretation is that much of that per¬ 
son’s life is left to live because it is still coming from there 
to here. This is clear. 

“Now, anyone who actually abandons something in this 
world for the sake of the next life will get something in the 
other world. This can be seen in someone who is affected 
by a state in which he throws away everything he has. Since 
his state is something he has been given from the other 
world, he keeps giving away things from this world until 
gradually he is unencumbered. By gradually throwing ev¬ 
erything away here, he gains there.” 

I asked my master to tell me a tale about real men. 

“It cannot be told,” he said. 

“Once before,” I said, “when I looked at the tablet you 
were holding up to me, I did not experience much of any¬ 
thing, but now when I look at it, I am so affected that I 
hardly know what I am doing.” 

“You were still immature at that point in time,” he said. 
“Whereas now you have matured. You were like an imma¬ 
ture man, who cannot enjoy sexual intercourse very much. 
When he is mature and engages in sexual intercourse, he 
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enjoys it so much that if anyone, even an intimate friend, 
were to interrupt him at the time of ejaculation, he would 
consider it such an extreme act of enmity that his pleasure 
would cease. Now if that pleasure were told to an impotent 
man, it would not make sense to him because an experience 
can be known only through experience, and of that an im¬ 
potent man is deprived. 

“What I am talking about is not that pleasure. Real plea¬ 
sure touches the soul in the state of real manhood. You 
were still immature in the other world; you had not experi¬ 
enced that pleasure; you did not even know the meaning of 
experience. Now you have matured. A mature man can 
reach out for his own species when he desires, and one with 
unlimited reach can penetrate the world of the unseen and 
be convivial with the hidden ones of that realm from be¬ 
hind the veil of mysteries. See what a difference there is be¬ 
tween that pleasure and this experience!” 

“During the sama‘ the sufis get into a state,” 2 I said. 
“Where does it come from?” 

“First notes in a sad mode are played on beautiful musical 
instruments like the drum, flute and the like. After that a 
singer sings a beautiful tune, to which words are sung to 
suit the mood of the listener. When a melancholy man 
hears a melancholy tune, and he sees the shape of his own 
mood, 3 like India coming to the mind of an elephant, 4 the 
soul is reminded of its own state and snatches the experi- 


2 The sama‘ (‘audition’) is a session of recitation, music, and/or 
singing during which spiritual states were induced by appealing to the 
soul through the sense of hearing. See Hujwiri, Kashf, 393-420. 

3 ‘Mood,’ for wagi'a, classically a technical term for a stable thought 
or occurrence to the mind, as opposed to the transitory khatir (see 
Treatise II, p. 18, note 21), an unstable “agitation of the inner heart.” 
See Sarraj, Luma', 342. 

4 The elephant’s recollection of India is a proverbial expression for 
the recollection of one’s origin. The soul’s recollection of its origin is 
treated allegorically in Treatises I and III; the premise that everything 
returns ultimately to its origin is given in VII, Chapter 1. 
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ence from the ear and says, ‘You are not worthy to listen to 
this!’ The soul deposes the ear and listens for itself—but it 
listens in the other world, where it is not the ear’s job to 
listen.” 

“What makes them dance?” I asked. 

“The soul begins to ascend,” replied my master, “like a 
bird that wants to escape from its cage. The cage of the 
body is an impediment, so the bird of the soul exerts force 
and lifts the cage of the body up. If the bird has enough 
force it can break the cage and escape; if not, in its anguish 
it will make the cage move with itself. 

“So too [with regard to the suits] the intrinsic meaning 
prevails and the bird-soul tries to ascend. If it cannot break 
out of the cage, it will move the cage along with itself. No 
matter how hard it tries, however, it cannot make the cage 
rise more than a span or so before the cage falls back down 
to earth.” 

“Why do they wave their hands about?” I asked. 

“Some say that it means shaking everything one has from 
one’s sleeve, as if to say, ‘We have attained something from 
the other world; we are abandoning everything we had here 
and becoming abstracted.’ It really means that the body 
cannot lift the feet more than a span, so it tells the hands, 
‘You go a cubit higher. Maybe we can advance one stage 
farther.’ ” 

“Why do they throw off their cloaks?” 

“It is as if to say, ‘We have an awareness of that other 
place, so we are throwing away something from this place.’ 
However, one who throws off his cloak only to put it on 
again in order to wave his sleeves about is simply 
‘restocking’ his sleeve.” 
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“When a sufi joins a circle on the earth, the group ^ ^ines , 
him and has absolute control over him. Whether it is to 
sing, or beg, or whatever they want, they can make him do 
what they will,” I said. “What is the mystery in this?” 

“Once real men join a circle on the earth they never again 
leave it. The bird has grown strong, burst its cage and flown 
away. Now the ‘corpse’ is under the control of the group. 
Whether they wash it now or some other time, whether 
they wrap it in a white shroud or a blue one, whether they 
bury it in one graveyard or another, is determined by the 
group, that is, the one is controlled by the other.” 

“Someone may get up and join an ecstatic in his dance,” I 
said. “Why is this?” 

“It is a way of showing companionship and intimacy.” 

“After a state of ecstasy an ecstatic rises, folds his hands 
and says nothing,” I said. 

“As for his saying nothing, his whole body is a tongue. 
Since that state cannot be expressed in the tongue of intel¬ 
ligible speech, he represents his state in the tongue of ec¬ 
stasy. On the other hand one who is only experiencing a 
mood should know what he is saying.” 

“When the sama‘ is finished they drink water,” I said. 
“What does that mean?” 

“They say that traces of the fire of love are left on the 
heart and the dance has left the stomach empty. If they do 
not pour water on it, it will burn. They themselves do not 
experience hunger. Those who are aware of not breaking 
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their fast are no sufis. There are many donkey-riders got up 
like sufis who come into the field to vie with real men, but 
at the first blow from the warriors of the Path of 
Realization, the essence of their existence fails. None of 
them who dances will experience an ecstatic state: the dance 
will dominate the state, not the other way around. To con¬ 
tend in the heart of this fray is a job for real men; to wave 
the sleeves about is an occurrence for sufis; not everyone 
who puts on a blue cloak becomes a sufi, as has been said: 

Among the wearers of blue, who are legion, are some 
with the characteristics of sufis: 

The former are all body, devoid of soul; the latter are but 
embroidered bodies, all soul.” 
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Treatise VI 


ON THE REALITY OF LOVE 
or 

THE SOLACE OF LOVERS 

In the Name of Qod, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

We relate unto tfjee a mo£t excellent lutftorp, bp reheating unto tljee 
t&fe ^oran, haljerea^ tfjou tnas^t before one of tlje negligent. 1 

Were it not for you we would not have known desire; were 
it not for desire we would not have known you. 

If there were no love and no grief from love, who would have 
heard the many beautiful words spoken by you? 

If there were no breeze to snatch away the tresses, who 
would have shown the lover the beloved’s cheeks? 

CHAPTER 1 

Know that the first thing God created was a glowing pearl 
He named Intellect. 

“The first thing God created was the intellect.” 

This pearl He endowed with three qualities, the ability to 
know God, the ability to know itself, and the ability to 
know that which had not existed and then did exist. From 
the ability to know God there appeared husn, who is called 
Beauty; and from the ability to know itself there appeared 
‘ishq, who is called Love. From the ability to know that 
which did not exist and then did exist there appeared huzn , 
who is called Sorrow. Of these three, who sprang from one 
source and are brothers one to the other, Beauty, the eldest, 
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gazed upon himself and saw that he was extremely good. A 
luminosity appeared in him, and he smiled. From that smile 
thousands of cherubim appeared. Love, the middle brother, 
was so intimate with Beauty that he could not take his eyes 
from him and was constantly at his side. When Beauty’s 
smile appeared, a consternation befell Love, who was so agb 
tated that he wanted to move. Sorrow, the youngest, clung 
to him, and from his clinging the heaven and earth ap^ 
peared. 

CHAPTER 2 

When Adam was created from clay, a cry rang out through 
the celestial hosts that a vicegerent had been assembled from 
four different things. Suddenly the designer of destiny 
placed the compass of arrangement on the tablet of the 
earth: a beautiful form appeared. The four Natures, which 
are inimical to each other, were arrested by the seven 
Wanderers, who are captains of the elite, and confined in 
the prison of the six directions. 

When the Jamshed of the Sun had revolved about the 
center forty times, when “forty morns” had been com¬ 
pleted, the garb of humanity was thrown over their shoul¬ 
ders and the fourfold became one. 

The news of Adam was broadcast in the celestial king¬ 
dom, and the population told the king Beauty that they de¬ 
sired to see him. Beauty said, “I shall go first unattended. If 
it pleases me, I shall dwell there several days. You may fol¬ 
low me there.” 

King Beauty mounted the steed of might and set out for 
the realm of Adamic existence. He found it to be a pleasant, 
delightful place. He dismounted. He embraced Adam so 
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that he completely encompassed him. 

When Love learned that Beauty had gone, he put his arm 
around Sorrow’s shoulder and set out to find Beauty. The 
people of the celestial kingdom learned of this and all ran 
off at once after him. 

Love reached Adam’s realm and saw Beauty crowned with 
the diadem of absolute majesty and seated on the throne of 
Adamic existence. He wanted to make room for himself, 
but he struck his forehead against the wall of amazement 
and lost his footing. Sorrow grabbed him by the arm. 

When Love opened his eyes and saw the people of the 
celestial kingdom crowding in, he turned to them. They 
bowed and acknowledged his sovereignty over them. They 
all then set out for Beauty’s court. As they approached, 
Love, the commander-in-chief, handed over the deputyship 
to Sorrow and commanded everyone to kiss the ground 
from afar because they would not have been able to endure 
closer proximity to him. When the eyes of the people of the 
celestial kingdom fell upon Beauty, they all bowed down 
and kissed the ground. tEdje angels fell prostrate, all of tljem 
together. 2 

CHAPTER 3 

It had been a long time since Beauty had packed up and 
left the city of Adamic existence and returned to his own 
world. He was waiting for a sign of a place that would be 
worthy to establish his sovereignty. When Joseph’s turn 
came, Beauty was informed. Immediately he set out. Love 
took Sorrow by the sleeve and went in pursuit of Beauty. 
As he approached he saw Beauty so mingled with Joseph 
that there was no difference between the two. Love ordered 
Sorrow to pull the chain of humility. From Beauty’s court a 
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voice cried out, “Who is it?” Love replied in the tongue of 
ecstasy: 

Your servant returns wounded to your bosom. This 
helpless one left on foot but returns crawling. Beauty placed 
the hand of indifference against the breast of entreaty. In a 
sad voice Love recited this verse: 

By the fact that I have no one but you, be not cruel. I cannot 
endure your cruelty. 

When Beauty heard these words he answered disdain¬ 
fully: 

O Love, my delight in you is finished. Today I do not 
remember you. 

As Love despaired, he took Sorrow by the hand and set 
out into the wilderness of perplexity, muttering these 
words to himself: 

May no hand be victorious in gaining union with you; may 
nothing beside my soul burn in grief over you. 

Now that in expectation my day has come, I am gone. May no 
one experience such a day! 

Now that Sorrow was separated from Beauty, he said to 
Love, “We were always together in Beauty’s service. We 
have our mantles of discipleship from him, and he is our 
master. Now that we have been exiled, the plan is that each 
of us should go off in a different direction and undertake a 
journey in self-discipline. Let us stand steadfast against the 
hard knocks of fortune, let us withdraw in submission, and 
let us perform prostrations on the iridescent carpet of fate 
and destiny. It may be that, through the good offices of the 
seven reclusive old men who are the tutors of the world of 
generation and corruption, we may return to our master’s 
service.” Then Sorrow set out for the land of Canaan, and 
Love took the road to Egypt. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Sorrow’s way was not far, and he reached Canaan in one 
stage. He entered the city gate and sought an old man in 
whose company he might spend several days. He was in¬ 
formed of Jacob of Canaan, whose cell he entered unexpect¬ 
edly. Jacob’s eyes fell upon him and he beheld a traveler 
whose countenance was familiar and in whom traces of af¬ 
fection were apparent. “Welcome,” he said, “you have 
brought a thousand gladnesses. From which direction have 
you honored us?” 

Sorrow replied, “I come from Nakuja-abad from the city 
of Pakan.” 3 

With the hand of humility Jacob spread the carpet of pa¬ 
tience and sat Sorrow upon it. He himself sat next to him. 
After a few days had passed, Jacob became so intimate with 
Sorrow that he could not be without him for even an in¬ 
stant. To Sorrow he gave everything he had: first of all he 
presented him with his eyesight: anb |)i£ epes> became toljtte tottl) 
mourning. 4 

And then he named his cell the Abode of Sorrows and 
gave the management of it to him. 

What fear have I of enemies if you are my friend or consoler 
in the grief of separation? 

Tell my enemy to eat his heart out, for, as I have wished, you 
are in my embrace. 

CHAPTER 5 

Meanwhile, distraught Love set out for Egypt, making dou¬ 
ble time, until he reached the city and entered the market 
covered with the dust of the road. 


3 Nakuja-abad = ‘Nowheresville’; Pakan = ‘the pure. 

4 Kor. 12:84. 
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Love appeared in the market of the age. A murmuring of that 
beauty’s loveliness arose. 

What is reason now that love has strutted in? What is pa¬ 
tience now that the beloved has appeared? 

After so many years of being lost, my heart’s name has arisen 
from the loops of that musk-scented lock of hair. 

A great clamor arose in the land of Egypt. The people fell 
into chaos. Love, like a wandering dervish, his face uncov¬ 
ered, passed by every prominent place and looked at every 
beautiful lad and sought his beloved in every corner. No 
one suited him. He asked directions to the Captain's house 
and stuck his head into Zuleikha’s chamber. When she saw 
this she arose, turned to Love and said, “May a hundred 
thousand dear souls be sacrificed for you! From where have 
you come? Where are you going? What are you called?” 

Love replied, “I am from the Sacred Abode, from the 
quarter of Ruhabad, 5 from the lane of Husn.” My house is 
next to that of Sorrow. My job is to travel. I am an ab¬ 
stracted mendicant. Every moment I go in a different direc¬ 
tion, Every day I am in a different place. Every night I make 
for myself a different lodging. When I am among the Arabs 
they call me Ishq; among the Persians I am known as Mihr. 
In heaven I am called the Mover; on earth I am known as 
the Stabilizer. Although I am ancient of days, I am still 
young. Although I am bereft of possessions, I am from a 
noble family. My tale is long! 

My story is lengthy, and you are weary. 

We were three brothers, brought up in luxury and never 
knowing want. If I were to tell you of my province and de¬ 
scribe the marvels that are there, you would not understand 
or comprehend. Nonetheless, it is a province which is the 
last of our provinces. Someone who knows the way can 


5 Ruhabad = ‘Spiritsville’; Husn = ‘beauty. 
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reach it in nine stages from your realm. I shall tell you of 
that province in such a way that you may understand.” 


CHAPTER 6 
Love’s Tale 


Know that above this nine-storied pavilion is a vault called 
the City of the Soul. It has ramparts of might and a moat of 
power. At the gate to that city is stationed a young old man 
whose name is Jawed Khirad. 6 He continually travels about 
in such a way that he never moves from his place. He is a 
good guard. He knows how to recite from the divine book 
and is extremely eloquent, but he is mute. He is old in years 
but has never seen the passage of time. He is very, very old 
but is still untouched by decrepitude. 

Whoever would reach that city must cut six ropes from 
the four arches, make a harness of love, place the saddle of 
intuitive experience on the steed of yearning, paint his eyes 
with the paint of wakefulness with the brush of hunger, 
take the sword of knowledge in hand, and seek the way to 
the microcosm. Let him come from the direction of the 
north and seek the inhabited quarter. When he reaches the 
city he will see a three-storied pavilion. 

The first story is fitted with two chambers. In the first is a 
divan placed over water, and on it reclines someone whose 
nature is inclined to humidity. He is extremely clever but his 
dominant trait is forgetfulness. He can solve any problem in 
a flash, but he never remembers anything. 

Next to him in the second chamber is a divan placed over 
fire, on which reclines someone whose nature is inclined to 
dryness. He is very nimble and quick but unclean. It takes 
him a long time to discover allusions, but once he under 


6 Jawed Khirad = Eternal Wisdom. 
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stands he never forgets. When [the seeker] sees him he will 
begin to speak smoothly and try to seduce him with various 
things. Every moment he will present himself in a different 
guise. Let the [seeker] pay him no attention but turn away 
and cry out to his steed to go to the second story. 

There too he will see two chambers. In the first is a divan 
of air on which someone reclines whose nature is inclined 
to coldness. He loves to lie, confuse, speak nonsense, way¬ 
lay and murder. He is always passing judgment on things he 
knows nothing about. 

Next to him in the second chamber is a divan of vapor on 
which someone reclines whose nature is inclined to heat. He 
has seen much of good and evil. Sometimes he appears an¬ 
gelic and sometimes demonic. Strange things can be found 
in his presence. He knows sorcery well and has learned 
magic. When he sees [the seeker] he will start to fawn over 
him. He will grab the reins and try to destroy him, but let 
him brandish a sword before them and threaten them until 
they run away. 

When he reaches the third story he will see a delightful 
chamber where there is a divan of pure earth, on which re¬ 
clines someone whose nature is near equilibrium. He is ab¬ 
sorbed in thought. The many things left to him in trust are 
piled around him, and he never betrays anyone’s faith in 
him. Whatever profit is made from these things is entrusted 
to him so that they may be put to use again. When [the 
seeker] leaves there he will be confronted with five gates. 

The first gate has two doorways, in each of which is an 
oblong, almond-shaped throne with two curtains, one black 
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and the other white, hung before. There are many ropes fas¬ 
tened to the gate. On both of the thrones reclines someone 
who serves as a look-out. He can see many years' distance 
and is usually off on a journey. When he moves from his 
place he can arrive in one instant wherever he wants to go, 
no matter how great the distance. When [the seeker] arrives, 
let him command that no one should be let through the gate 
and that if a chink should appear at any place he should be 
informed immediately. 

Going to the second gate, he will find two doorways, be¬ 
yond each of which is a corridor, long and twisted and tal- 
ismanically sealed. At the end of each corridor is a round 
throne, and over the two reclines someone who is a master 
of news and information. He has messengers who are con¬ 
tinually on the go seizing every sound that comes to be and 
delivering it to the master, who comprehends it. Let [the 
seeker] order him to put back everything he hears and not 
to be influenced by every sound or led astray by every 
voice. 

From there he will go to the third gate. It too has two 
doorways. From each one he will go through a long corri¬ 
dor until he emerges in a chamber in which there are two 
seats, on which someone sits. He has a servant called Air 
who goes around the world every day and brings a bit of 
every good and foul thing he sees. These things he takes and 
disperses. Let [the seeker] tell him not to engage in much 
commerce and not to associate with good-for-nothings. 

From there he will come to the fourth gate. This one is 
wider than the other three. Inside is a pleasant spring sur¬ 
rounded by a wall of pearl. In the middle of the spring is a 
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divan that moves and on it sits someone who is called the 
Taster. He distinguishes between four different things, 
which he can divide and classify. Night and day he is occu¬ 
pied with this labor. Let [the seeker] order him to continue 
his labor only as is necessary. 

(16) Then he will come to the fifth gate, which surrounds the 
city. Everything that is in the city is within the scope of this 
gate, around about which a carpet is spread, and on the car¬ 
pet sits someone so that the carpet is filled by him. He rules 
over eight different things and distinguishes among the 
eight. Not for one instant is he negligent in his labor. He is 
called the Distinguisher. Let [the seeker] order the carpet to 
be rolled up and the gate shut. 

(17) Having passed through the five gates, he will emerge in the 
city. Let him head for the city forest. Arriving there he will 
see a fire kindled and someone sitting cooking something 
over the fire. One person is fanning the flames while an¬ 
other waits anxiously while it is being cooked. Another 
separates the lighter portion that boils up from that which 
remains at the bottom of the pot and distributes it to the 
inhabitants of the city. The lighter part he gives to the subtle 
and the heavier to the gross. Another very tall person 
stands by and seizes by the ears those who have finished 
eating and pulls them up. A lion and a boar wait in the for¬ 
est: the former is occupied day and night with killing and 
tearing apart while the latter is busy pilfering, eating and 
drinking. Let [the seeker] loose a lasso from his saddle-ring 
and cast it over their necks, bind them tightly and throw 
them down on the spot. Let him entrust the reins to his 
steed and cry out to it, and in one leap it will scale the nine 
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barriers and stand before the gateway to the City of the 
Soul. Immediately the old man will greet him, embrace him 
and summon him forward. There is a spring called the 
Water of Life, and he will be commanded to bathe himself 
in it. Having attained immortality, he will be taught the 
Divine Book. 

(18) Above this city are several other cities. He will be shown 
the way to each of them and taught how to recognize them. 
If I were to tell you of those cities, you could not compre- 
hend. In disbelief of me you would be drowned in the sea 
of amazement. Let this bit suffice, for if you understand 
what I have already said it is enough for you to get by safely. 

CHAPTER 7 

(19) When Love finished his tale, Zuleikha asked why he had 
come from his land. 

“We were three brothers,” he said. “The eldest is called 
Beauty, and it was he who raised us. The youngest is called 
Sorrow, and he was mostly in my service. We were all three 
happy. Suddenly a voice cried out in our realm that in the 
world of earth one had been brought into existence, an 
amazing thing, both heavenly and earthly, both corporeal 
and spiritual. Not only had that other side been given to 
him but a portion of our own realm as well. Those who 
dwelt in our realm wanted to see him. They all came to me 
and took counsel with me. I explained this situation to 
Beauty, who was our leader. He said, “You must be patient 
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until I go and have a look. If it pleases me I shall send for 
you.” We all said we would obey. 

(20) “Beauty reached the city of Adam in one stage. He found 
it a delightful place and camped there. We followed after 
him. As we approached we were incapable of tolerating 
union with him, so we all lost our footing and each of us 
fell into a corner. [And so we remained] until now, when 
Joseph’s turn has come and a sign of Beauty was discovered 
in Joseph. I and my younger brother, who is called Sorrow, 
set out in that direction. When we arrived, Beauty had be¬ 
come greater than we had known him before. He would not 
allow us near, and the more we lamented the more his 
resistance to us increased. 

Keep on digging, for cruelty becomes you. Keep on killing, 
for sin becomes you. 

You are much better than you were: not seeing us agrees with 
you. 

Keep striving in tears and desperate sighs, for such water and 
air agrees with you. 

(21) When we realized that he had no concern for us, each of us 
set out in a different direction. Sorrow went towards 
Canaan, and I took the road to Egypt.” 

When Zuleikha heard these words she made a house for 
Love and held him in greater esteem than her own life until 
such time as Joseph appeared in Egypt. The people of Egypt 
were put into consternation, and the news reached 
Zuleikha. She told Love of this affair. He seized her by the 
collar, and off they went to see Joseph. When Zuleikha be¬ 
held him she wanted to go forward, but her heart’s foot 
struck the stone of amazement and she fell out of the circle 
of patience. She stretched out the hand of blame and ripped 
the veil of chastity from herself and, all at once, turned 
melancholic. The people of Egypt fell upon her coat; and 
she, beside herself, recited these lines: 
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That which afflicts one so that he divulges [all] is not like that 
under which I labor: it cannot be concealed. 

They claim that I love you, but my infatuation is more than 
what they claim. 

CHAPTER 8 

(22) When Joseph became overlord in Egypt, the news reached 
Canaan. Jacob was stricken with yearning. This he told to 
Sorrow, who thought it best for Jacob to take his sons and 
go to Egypt. Jacob deputized for Sorrow and set out for 
Egypt along with his sons. When he reached Egypt, he en¬ 
tered through the gate of the overlord’s palace. Suddenly he 
saw Joseph seated with Zuleikha on the throne of regality. 
He signaled to Sorrow. When Sorrow saw Love he knelt in 
servitude to Beauty and placed his face on the ground. Jacob 
and his sons did as Sorrow had done and all placed their 
faces to the ground. Joseph turned to Jacob and said, 
“Jfatfjer, tin* t£ tfje interpretation of mp toision 31 relateb to pou: 31 
gain in mp bream eleben stars, anb tlje sun anb tjje moon; 31 sain 
tljem make obeisance unto me.” 7 

CHAPTER 9 

(23) Know that of all of Beauty’s names, one is Jamal and an¬ 
other Kamal. 8 It is related in the reports of the Prophet’s 
locutions: “God is beautiful and loves beauty.” 

Everything that exists, spiritual and corporeal, seeks per¬ 
fection. You will never see anyone who has no inclination 
to beauty. So, everyone is a seeker of beauty and strives to 
attain it. 

It is difficult, however, to reach Beauty, who is everyone’s 

7 Kor. 12:4. 

8 Jamal, ‘beauty’; Kamal, ‘perfection.’ 
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object, because union with him is possible only through the 
intermediary of Love. And he does not allow everyone ac¬ 
cess to himself. He does not take refuge in every place and 
does not show his face to every eye. If perchance he finds 
someone who is worthy of that happiness, he sends 
Sorrow the gatekeeper to clean out the house, and he does 
not allow anyone into the house. 

On the advent of Solomon-Love the cry goes up: © antsf, 
enter pe into pour Ijabttattoraf, lesrt Solomon atib Ijt£ armp treab 
pou unber foot, aubpercetbe it not. 9 I.e., let each of the “ants” of 
the external and internal senses take refuge in his own place 
and remain in safety from the harm of Love’s army, that no 
disorder find its way to the brain. 

Then Love must circle around the house and inspect ev¬ 
erything before settling in the chamber of the heart, some of 
which he destroys and some of which he causes to flourish 
by reestablishing the primal order. A few days are spent in 
this labor. Then he heads for Beauty’s gateway. 

When it is learned that it is Love who causes the seeker to 
reach the sought, one must strive to make oneself ready to 
know Love, to recognize the stages and ranks of lovers, to 
submit oneself to Love and afterwards to see marvels. 

Expel empty melancholy from your head. Diminish your 
pride and increase in neediness. / Your master is Love: 
when you reach him, he himself will tell you in the tongue 
of ecstasy how to act . 

CHAPTER 10 

(24) When affection reaches its limit it is called Love. “Love is 
excessive affection.” 

Love is also more particularized than affection because ev¬ 
ery love is affection but not all affection is love. Affection is 


9 Kor. 27:18. 
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more particularized than cognitive knowledge because all af¬ 
fection is knowledge but not all knowledge is affection. 
From knowledge two opposites are born, affection and dis¬ 
affection, because affection is wanting to be with something 
suitable and agreeable, corporeal or spiritual, which is called 
Pure Good and Absolute Perfection. The human soul seeks 
and wants to reach and attain perfection. On the other hand 
it wants [not] to be with something that is not agreeable or 
worthy, whether corporeal or spiritual, which is called Pure 
Evil and Absolute Deficiency. The human soul always flees 
from this, and thus arises a natural repulsion. Affection 
comes from the first situation and disaffection from the 
second. 

Therefore, first is the rung of knowledge, second the rung 
of affection, third the rung of love. One cannot reach the 
world of love, which is above all else, without making a lad¬ 
der of the rungs of knowledge and affection, which is the 
meaning of the words “two steps and you are there.” 
Likewise, the world of love is the end of the world of 
knowledge and affection: he reaches there who has attained 
the limit of the steadfast scholars and divine philosophers. 
Hence it is said: 

Love exists for no creature: the state of being a lover exists 
for none but those who have arrived. 

CHAPTER 11 

(25) The word ‘ishq (‘love’) is derived from ‘ ashiqa , a type of 
garden vine that grows at the base of trees. First of all it se¬ 
cures its roots in the ground, then it rises up and clings to 
the tree. It keeps going until it has taken over the whole tree 
and chokes it until no moisture is left in the veins of the 
tree. All the nourishment that reaches the tree through wa¬ 
ter and air it plunders until the tree withers. 
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Likewise in the world of humanity, which is a microcosm 
of creation, there is a tree that stands erect and is connected 
to the seed of the heart, which grows in the ground of the 
celestial kingdom. Everything that is therein possesses soul, 
as is said: 

Everything that is situated in that place stands on the rock 
and soil of the soul. 

The heart-seed is a seed planted by the gardener of Pre- 
and Post-Eternity from the storehouse of the “souls ar¬ 
rayed in ranks” 10 in the garden of the celestial kingdom of 
tfje Spirit at mv Horb’S commattb. 11 He tends it himself: “Peo¬ 
ple’s hearts are held between two of the Merciful’s fingers: 
he turns them however he wills.” 12 

When the water of knowledge that eberptlpttg UbeS tfjrouflt) 
boater, 13 along with the breeze of “blasts of God’s breath in 
the days of your time” from the felicity of God’s right 
hand, reaches this heart-seed, hundreds of thousands of 
spiritual branches spread from it. And that freshness and 
verdure is contained in the words, “I perceive the breath of 
the Merciful from the direction of the Yemen.” 14 There¬ 
fore, the heart-seed, which is called a “good word” and a 
“good tree,” as in the text <£>ob puttetl) fortlj a parable represent¬ 
ing a goob toorb as a goob tree, 15 is a reflection in the world of 
generation and corruption, which is called “shade” and 
“body” and “the tree of erect stature.” When this good tree 
begins to grow tall and reach perfection, love pops out from 
a corner and curls around it until it reaches the point that 
none of the moisture of humanity is left. The more love 

10 A hadith; see Suyuti, Jami‘ 1:121; Furuzanfar, Ahadith, 52 (132). 

u Kor. 17:85. 

12 A common hadith; see Furuzanfar, Ahadith, 6 (13). 

13 Kor. 21:30. 

14 A saying attributed to the Prophet Muhammad. 

15 Kor. 14:24. 
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twines around this tree, the more the reflection, which is 
the tree of erect stature, grows weak and pale, until all at 
once the connection is severed. Then the tree becomes abso¬ 
lute soul and is worthy to take its place in the divine garden. 
€ntcr among mv aerbants:; anb enter mp parabtse. Since this 
worthiness is to be had through love, love is a pious work 
in that it causes one to attain the rank where unto l)tm a#ceu - 
betlj tfje goob gpeedj; anb tfte righteous boorfe totll fje exalt. 16 Pi ety 
means receptivity to this stage. When it is said that So-and- 
So is “pious/’ what is meant is that he is receptive. Then, 
even though it takes the soul to the world of everlasting¬ 
ness, love brings the body back to the world of annihilation 
because in the world of generation and corruption there is 
nothing that can endure the burden of love. A great master 
has said in this regard: 

May the enemy whose desire has fallen in with union with 
you have access to joy for not one instant. 

No, no, I do not curse him after this: even if the enemy is 
made of iron, love for you is sufficient [to break him]. 

CHAPTER 12 

Love is a household slave raised in the city of Eternity, and 
upon him the Sultan of Pre-Eternity and Post-Eternity has 
bestowed the office of Prefect of the Two Worlds. This 
prefect patrols a different direction every moment and casts 
a glance at a different clime every instant. In his order of in¬ 
vestiture it is written that every city into which he goes must 
be informed [of his arrival] and a cow sacrificed for him. 
<&ob commanbetl) pou to Sacrifice a coto. 17 Unless the cow of the 
soul is killed, he will not set foot in the city. The human 

16 Kor. 89:30f., 35:10. 

17 Kor. 2:67. For the story of Manasseh’s cow, which answered to an 
elaborate description (Kor. 2:67-73) and was slaughtered in order to 
discover a murderer, see al-Kisa’i, Tales , 253ff. 
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body is like a city: his limbs are its streets and his veins are 
its aqueducts flowing through the streets; his senses are its 
craftsmen, each of whom is occupied with a different task. 

The carnal soul is a cow that wreaks havoc in the city, it 
has two horns, one greed and the other desire. It has a 
pleasant color, bright yellow and fascinating. Whoever be¬ 
holds it is gratified. g>lje i$ a pelloto coto, intensely yelloto, Ijer 
color rejotcetl) tlje beftolbersJS Neither is it so old that, in ac¬ 
cordance with the saying “blessing is with your elders,” it 
could be asked for a blessing, nor is it so young that, in ac¬ 
cordance with the maxim “youth is a branch of madness,” 
the pen of responsibility could be removed from it. It nei¬ 
ther comprehends what is legal nor understands what is ra¬ 
tional. It does not long for paradise, and it does not fear 
hell. ££>()e is neitljer an olb coin nor a young Ijdfer, but of a nubble 
age bettoeen both. 19 

Not knowing, not learning, not reality, not certainty: like a 
poor infidel, possessing neither this world nor religion. 

It does not plough the earth of the body with the 
ploughshare of ascetic discipline so that it may be ready for 
the seed of works to be sown, and it does not draw with 
the bucket of contemplation from the well of deduction the 
water of knowledge so that it may attain the unknown 
through the known. It continually wanders in the field of 
capriciousness with broken bridle. &>\)t is a coin not broken to 
plough the earth, or boater the fielb, a sounb one, there is no blem¬ 
ish fit her. 20 Not every cow is worthy of this sacrifice; not in 
every city is such a cow to be found; not every one has the 
courage to sacrifice this cow; not at every time is this success 
given. 


18 Kor. 2:69. 
19 Kor. 2:68. 
20 Kor. 2:71. 
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Many years are necessary for one primal stone to be turned 
by the sun into a ruby in Badakhshan or a carnelian in the 
Yemen. 21 


2 * Badakhshan is the proverbial source of rubies, the Yemen of car- 
nelians. Jewels were thought to be produced by the effect of sunlight 
on ordinary rocks, which were “incubated” inside mountains into 
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Treatise VII 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE ANTS 

In the Name of Qod , the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

0 Herb, increase me in Imotolebge. 1 

Praise be to the Originator of all, for in reality all of entirety 
is worthy of the acknowledgment of existent things by the 
act of witnessing existence. And salutations upon the Lord 
of Humanity, Muhammad the Chosen, may God grant him 
peace, and to his family and their souls. 

One of my dear friends whose favor was inclined toward 
this humble one entreated me to write a few words concern¬ 
ing the way of the Path on condition that he keep it from 
the unworthy, God willing. I have called it THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE ANTS. And success is through God. 

CHAPTER 1 
The Ants and the Dew 

Several ants, ready for action, scurried from the dark 
depths of their principal hiding place and set out for the 
fields to see to their provisions. By chance a few stalks of 
vegetation came within the scope of their vision; and, being 
early in the morning, drops of dew had settled upon the 
surface of the stalks. “What is that?” asked one of the ants. 
One said that the drops originated from the earth; another 
said they were from the sea. And they fell into dispute over 
the matter. 

A master from among them said, “Be patient for a mo¬ 
ment to see in which direction it is inclined, for everything 
is attracted towards its origin, i.e., everyone yearns to join 
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his place of origin. All things are attracted to their own 
root. Don’t you see that although a clod of earth can be 
tossed into the air, since its origin is inferior and the propo¬ 
sition that everything returns to its origin is well founded, 
in the end the clod will come down. The origin of every¬ 
thing that retreats to pure darkness is of that very darkness. 
With regard to the Light of Divinity, the case is even more 
evident for noble essence. God forbid any supposition of 
[substantial] union, yet whatever seeks light is of light.” 

(4) The ants were thus occupied when the sun warmed up 
and the dew began to rise from the vegetable form, and the 
ants realized that it was not of the earth. Since it was from 
the air it went to the air. 3Ugl)t upon Itgljt: <§o& imll turect unto 
l)ts; ligljt tojjom fje pleasetf). (Hob propounbetf) parables! unto men. 
©nto tbp ilorb totU be tlje enb of all things*. 33nto bun assfcenbetb tbe 
goob s!peecb; anb tbe righteous; toorb bull be exalt. 2 

CHAPTER 2 
The Turtles Judge a Bird 

(5) Some turtles had a nest on the seashore. Once, casting a 
glance over the sea for amusement, they saw a multicolored 
bird playing on the water as birds are wont to do. 
Sometimes it would dive beneath the water, and sometimes 
it would come up again. 

“Is this agreeable shape aquatic or aerial?” asked one of the 
turtles. 

“If it were not aquatic, what would it be doing in the wa¬ 
ter?” answered another of the turtles. 

“If it is aquatic,” said a third, “then it cannot go without 
water.” Just then a sincere arbiter and judge stated, “Watch 
and consider its condition carefully. If it can be without 
water then it is neither aquatic nor dependent upon water. 


2 Kor. 24:35, 53:42, 35:10. 
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Proof of this is the fish, which, when separated from water, 
cannot survive.” 

All of a sudden a strong gust of wind rose and stirred up 
the water. The bird hovered high above in the air. To the 
judge the turtles said, “An explanation is in order, to settle 
our accounts.” 

The judge quoted the words of Abu-Talib Makki which 
he wrote regarding our Prophet in his chapter on ecstasy 
and fear: “When He garbed him, He caused the arrange¬ 
ment of reason to depart from him and also removed him 
from temporal and spatial existence.” 3 That is, he said that 
in the state of ecstasy, temporality and spatiality were re¬ 
moved from the Prophet. And Makki says further concern¬ 
ing Hasan ibn Salih in his chapter on love in the stage of 
friendship that “the vision appeared to him, and space and 
time were ‘rolled up’ for him.” The great masters have con¬ 
sidered passion, time and space and the body to be among 
those things that obscure the intellect. Husayn ibn Mansur 
says concerning the Prophet that “he shut his eyes to the 
‘where.’ ” He also says, “The sufi is beyond all sorts of exis¬ 
tence and above all worlds.” All are in agreement that, until 
the veil is lifted, true observation cannot be obtained, and 
this observable essence is created and temporal. 

All the turtles cried out, “How can an essence that is spa¬ 
tial go out of space? How can it be severed from the direc¬ 
tions?” 

“It is for this very reason that I have told this story at 
such length,” said the judge. 

“We cast you out!” cried the turtles. “You are deposed!” 
And they kicked sand in his face and returned to their nest. 


3 Quotation not found in Abu-Talib al-Makki, Qut aUqulub. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Solomon and tfie Nightingale 

All of the birds were present at Solomon’s court, except the 
nightingale, to whom Solomon appointed one of the birds 
to take a message and say, “It is necessary for you and me to 
meet one another.” 

When Solomon’s message was delivered, the nightingale 
had never yet left its nest. Turning to its friends, it said, 
“Thus is Solomon’s command, and he does not lie. He has 
promised a meeting, yet no meeting will be possible if he is 
outside the nest while we are inside; and he will never fit im 
side our nest. There is no other alternative.” 

There was an aged one in their midst who cried out and 
said, “If the promise implicit in the words tlje bap tobereon 
tljep tfljall meet I)tm 4 be true, and if the import of the words 
all of tl)em tn general sljall be as^embleb before us, unto u* s^all 
tljep return, and in tfte assembly of truth, tn the presence of a most 
potent king 5 come true, then the solution is thus: since King 
Solomon will not fit in our nest, we must leave the nest and 
go to him. Otherwise the meeting will not be possible.” 

When asked what sufism was, Junayd replied with this 
verse: 

He sang to me through the heart, and I sang as he 
sang, 

And we were everywhere they were, and they were 
everywhere we were. 


4 Kor. 9:77. 

5 Kor. 36:32, 88:25, 54:55. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Kay-Khusraw’s World-Revealing Cup 

Kay-Khusraw had a cup that showed the whole world: in it 
he could -see whatever he wanted, be informed of all things 
and gain access to hidden things. It is said that it had a 
sheath of leather made in the shape of a cone, and there 
were ten wide straps placed around it. When he wanted to 
see any of the hidden things, he would put it on a turning 
device. When all of the straps were opened it would not 
come off, but when they were all closed it would come off 
the turning instrument. Then, when the sun was high, he 
would hold the cup up opposite [the sun], and as the sun’s 
light fell onto it, all the lines and forms of the world would 
appear therein. 

&nb toljen tlje earth shall be stretcheb out anb shall cast forth that 
tofmh ts therein, anb shall remain emptp anb shall obey its Horb, 
anb shall be capable thereof. 0 man, berilp labouring thou labour- 
est to meet tfp> Horb, anb thou Shalt meet hitn. d^one of pour secret 
actions shall be hibben. €berp soul shall bnofco tohat it hath commit - 
teb anb tohat it hath omitteb. 6 

When I heard from the master a description of 
Jamshed’s cup, that very world-revealing cup of 
Jamshed was I. 

They mention the world-revealing cup. That cup 
buried of old is our woolen cloak. 

This line is by Junayd: 

Flashes of light loom when they appear, and the hid¬ 
den is revealed and tells of union. 


6 Kor. 84:3-6, 69:18, 82:5. 
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CHAPTER 5 

The Man WTo Would See the King of the Djinn 

(8) A man became friendly with one of the kings of the djinn, 
to whom he said, "How can I see you?” 

“If you want an opportunity to meet us,” he answered, 
“put a bit of incense on the fire and throw away everything 
in the house that is made of iron, is of the seven bodies or 
makes a noise, dflee eberp abomination. 7 Then remove every¬ 
thing that makes a noise while stationary. Cum atfibe from 
tljem, anb gap, iPeace. 8 Then, seated within a circle and having 
burned the incense, look out of the window and you will 
see me.” “For other than them a similitude of evil.” 

Junayd was asked what sufism is. He said, “They are the 
people of a house into which no one enters besides them.” 
Khwaja Abu-Sa‘id Kharraz says: 

My qualities disappeared entirely for the sovereign, 
and my qualities disappeared when I disappeared 
from prison. 

And he disappeared for whose sake was my disap¬ 
pearance. That is my annihilation; so understand, 

O sons of feeling. 

In answer to this, someone has said: 

I am perplexed, too perplexed to know who I am— 
except for what people say of me and my compan¬ 
ions. 

(9) One of the masters says, “Cut yourself off from attach¬ 
ments and abstract yourself from encumbrances so that 
you may witness the Lord of creation.” He added: When 
we do this and fulfill all the conditions, tf)C eartb gljall gJjfne bp 
tjje Ugjjt of itg Horb...atib jubgment gljall be gfben between tjjem 


7 Kor. 74:5. 

8 Kor. 43:89. 
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toitljtrutl). 9 

It is also said: “Praise be to God, Lord of the Universe. 
Peace be with those meeting places: they are the path of my 
approach to water and the channel of my north wind.” 

CHAPTER 6 

The Chameleon and the Bats 

Once there was a conflict between some bats and a 
chameleon, and the abuse between them reached such fierce 
proportions that the controversy exceeded all bounds. The 
bats agreed that when the dusk of night had been diffused 
through the concave of the celestial sphere and the sun had 
descended before the stars into the enclosure of sunset, 
they would gather as warriors, attack the chameleon and, 
having taken him captive, punish him to their hearts’ delight 
and extract their revenge. When the opportune time had 
come at last, they sallied forth and all together dragged the 
poor hapless chameleon into their nest. And that night they 
held him prisoner. 

At daybreak they wondered how they could torment the 
chameleon. They had all agreed that he should be killed, but 
they still schemed with one another how best to carry out 
the execution. Finally they decided that the worst torment 
would be exposure to the sun. Of course, they themselves 
knew of no torture worse than being near the sun; and, 
making an analogy on their own condition, they threatened 
him with gazing upon the sun. The chameleon, of course, 
wanted nothing better. Such an “execution” was exactly 
what he desired, as Husayn ibn Mansur says: 

Slay me, my friends, for in my being killed is my life. 

My life is in my dying, and my dying is in my living. 10 


9 Kor. 39:69. 

10 The lines are found in aPHallaj, Diwan aUHallaj , 14.1. 
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So when the sun rose they cast him out of their unhappy 
house so that he would be tormented by the sun’s rays, 
which torment was in reality his salvation. Ityou tfljalt tn no 
totsfe reckon tljose toljo Jake been slatn tn tje cause of (gob, beab; 
nap, tjep are sustatneb alike tottj tjeir Xorb, rejoicing for tojat 
(gob of Jis fakor Jat J granteb t Jem. 11 

Had the bats known how much kindness they were doing 
to the chameleon by that “torment” and how much they 
were missing of what gave him pleasure, they would have 
died of grief. 

Bu'Sulayman Darani says, “Were the heedless to know 
how much they have missed of the pleasure of the cog¬ 
nizant, they would die of distress.” 12 

CHAPTER 7 
The Hoopoe and the Owls 

(11) Once in passing, the hoopoe-bird fell in among some owls 
and stopped off at their nest. Now, as is well known to the 
Arab people, the hoopoe is famous for his sharp-sighted¬ 
ness while owls are blind by day. The hoopoe passed that 
night with the owls in their nest, and they asked him all 
sorts of things. At dawn when the hoopoe packed up and 
got ready to leave, the owls said, “Poor fellow! What is this 
unheard-of thing you are doing? Can anyone travel by day?” 

“This is strange,” said the hoopoe. “All movement takes 
place during the daytime.” 

“Are you mad?” the owls asked. “By day, with the obscu¬ 
rity the sun casts over the darkness of night, how can any¬ 
one see?” 

“It is just the reverse,” said the hoopoe. “All the lights of 
the world are dependent upon the light of the sun, and 
from it everything that is lit derives its brilliance. Indeed, it 


n Kor. 3:169f. 

12 Quoted in Persian in Attar, Tadhkirat, 282. 
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is called the ‘eye of the sun^T because it is the source of 
light.” 

But the owls thought to defeat his logic by asking why no 
one could see by day. 

“Do not think that by analogy with yourselves everyone 
is like you. Everybody else sees by day. Look at me. I can 
see, I am in the observable, visible world. Obscurities have 
been removed, and I can comprehend bright surfaces by 
way of revelation without the obfuscation of doubt.” 

When the owls heard this, they forthwith let out a cry 
and, making a great fuss, said to one another, “This bird 
talks about being able to see during the day, when blindness 
is presumed.” At once they set upon the hoopoe and tore 
at him with their beaks and claws. They cursed him by call¬ 
ing him a “seer-by-day” since day-blindness was a virtue 
among them. “If you don’t recant,” they said, “you’ll be 
killed!” 

“If I don’t make myself blind,” thought the hoopoe, “they 
will kill me. Since they inflict their wounds mostly on the 
eyes, blindness and death will occur simultaneously.” And 
then, inspired by the maxim “Speak to people in accordance 
with their intelligence,” he closed his eyes and said, “Behold! 
I am become blind like you!” 

Seeing that it was so, they ceased beating and inflicting 
pain upon the hoopoe, who realized that to reveal the mys¬ 
tery of divinity was tantamount to unbelief among the owls 
and that to broadcast the secret of infidelity was the rule. 
And so, until the time of departure he maintained with 
great difficulty a feigned blindness, saying: 

Many times have I said that I would reveal all that is 
secret in the temporal world, 

But, out of fear of the blade and desire to save my 
skin, [I have sealed] my lips with a thousand nails. 

13 The “eye of the sun” ( l ayn aUshams), a pun in Arabic; l ayn means 
‘eye,’ ‘source/spring,’ and ‘essence.’ 
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He sighed deeply and said, “There is vast knowledge 
within me, but if I were to broadcast it, I would be killed.” 

“Were the veil lifted I would not be more certain.” 14 %\)ZV 

Sljottlb toorsflnj) <@ob, to \)o brtngetl) to Itfffjt that tobicb is bib&ett m 
beaben anb eartb. W^zxt ifi no one tbtng but tbe fitoreboueies; thereof 
are tn our banbsf; anb toe btsitribute not tbe same otbertotse than tn 
a betermtnate measure . 15 

CHAPTER 8 

The King’s Peacock under the Basket 

(12) A king had a garden, which in all four seasons was never 
without fragrant herbs, greenery and pleasant spots. Water 
flowed abundantly through it, and all kinds of birds sang 
from the branches of the trees. Every good and beautiful 
thing that could be imagined was found in that garden. And 
among those things dwelt a group of gorgeous peacocks. 

Once the king took one of the peacocks and ordered it 
sewn up in a leather skin so that its plumage could not be 
seen and so that it would not be able to contemplate its 
own beauty through any amount of effort. He also ordered 
the peacock to be placed under a basket that had only one 
hole, through which a bit of grain could be poured for its 
nourishment. 

A long time passed. The peacock forgot itself, the king, 
the garden, and the other peacocks. It looked at itself, ex¬ 
cept for the filthy leather skin the miserable bird saw noth¬ 
ing. It grew fond of its dark, rough dwelling; and it believed 
in its heart that there could be no land greater than its space 
inside the basket, so much so that it held as an article of 
faith that if anyone were to claim a life, habitation or perfec¬ 
tion beyond the one it knew, it would be absolute infidelity, 
total nonsense and pure ignorance. 

14 Attributed to Ali ibn Abi-Talib. 

15 Kor. 27:25, 15:21. 
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Nonetheless, whenever a refreshing breeze blew and the 
fragrance of the flowers and trees, the violets, jasmine and 
herbs reached the bird, it experienced surprising delight 
through the hole. A consternation manifested itself within 
it, and it had a desire for flight and an inner yearning, yet it 
did not know from where the yearning came because, other 
than the leather skin, it knew no clothing; other than the 
basket, no world; other than the grain, no food. It had for¬ 
gotten everything. When occasionally it heard the peacocks’ 
voices and songs and other birds’ tunes, its yearning and 
desire were stirred; but it was not awakened by the birds’ 
voices or by the blowing of the breeze. Once it thought 
pleasurably of the nest. 

Over me blew a zephyr that almost spoke the words, 

“I am a messenger to you from the beloved.” 

(13) For a long time it pondered what the aromatic breeze could 
be and from where the beautiful voices came. 

1 O lightning that flashes, from what far-flung territory 
do you make things light up? 

But it came to no realization, although during this period 
an involuntary joyousness remained with it. 

Ah, if but Laila once would send me a greeting down 
of grace, though between us lay the dust and the 
flags of stone, 

My greeting of joy should spring in answer, or there 
should cry toward her an owl, ill bird that shrieks 
in the gloom of graves. * ^ 

The peacock’s ignorance was due to its having forgotten 
both itself and its homeland. 'QTfjoSe tofjo babe forgotten <§ob, 
anb bobont be batb cautfeb to forget tbetr obm souls. 17 , 

Every time a breeze or a noise came from the garden, a de¬ 
sire would well up in the peacock without its knowing why. 


l^The lines are found in Lyall, Arabian Poetry, 76. 
17 Kor. 59:19. 
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These two lines are by a certain poet: 

The lightning of Ma‘arra traveled after the middle of 
the night, it passed the night at Rama describing 
its weariness. / It deeply grieved riders, horses, 
and camels and increased till it was about to grieve 

the saddles .18 

(14) Perplexed it remained for some time until one day the 
king ordered the bird released from the basket and leather 
and brought before him. tKJjere sfljall be but one blast of tlje 
trumpet. &nb beljolb tljep Sljall come fort!) from tftetr grabes, anb 
hasten unto tfjeir Horb. Wfyzu that tojpch i& tn the grabes shall be 
taken forth anb that bohtch ts tn men’s breasts Shall be brought to 
light, their Horb bull, on that bap, be fullp informeb concerning 
them. 19 When the peacock emerged from its covering, it saw 
itself in the midst of the garden. As it gazed upon its own 
plumage and saw the garden and its various flowers, and the 
atmosphere of the world, the chance to walk about and fly, 
and all the sounds, tunes, shapes and varieties of things, it 
stood sighing as though in a trance. 

gllas! for that 31 habe been negligent in mp butp to #ob. Wz habe 
remobeb thp beil from off thee; anb thp Sight ts become piercing this 
bap. W )e soul of a bping person cometh up to (n£ throat, anb pe at 
the same time are looking on (anb toe are nigher unto him than pe, 
but pe see not hi* true conbition). j2£p no means: hereafter shall pe 
knoto. &gain, Wv no means: hereafter shall pe knoto. 20 

CHAPTER 9 
Enoch and the Moon 

(15) All the stars and heavenly bodies spoke with Enoch, who 
asked the moon, “Why is your light sometimes less and 
sometimes more?” 


^The lines are from al-Ma‘arri, Siqt ahzand, 51. 
19 Kor. 37:19, 36:51, 100:9-11. 

20 Kor. 39:56, 50:22, 56:83-85, 102:3f. 
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“You should know,” replied that moon, “that my body is 
pure, polished and black. I myself have no light, but when I 
am opposite the sun, a likeness of its light appears in the 
mirror of my body in proportion to the degree of opposi¬ 
tion, just as other corporeal forms appear in a mirror. As 
the degree of opposition increases I progress from the nadir 
of being a crescent to the zenith of being a full moon.” 

Enoch asked the moon to what extent its friendship with 
the sun was. 

It replied, “To such an extent that whenever I look upon 
myself as we stand opposite each other, I see the sun be¬ 
cause the likeness of the sun’s light appears in me due to the 
smoothness of my surface and my polished face, which are 
fixed for receiving its light. Therefore, every time I glance at 
myself I see the sun totally. Don’t you see that if a mirror is 
held up to the sun, the form of the sun appears in it? If one 
could imagine that the mirror had eyes and looked at itself 
the instant it was opposite the sun, even though it is made 
of iron it would see the sun. It would say, ‘I am the sun,’ 
because it would see in itself only the sun. If someone says, 
T am the Real,’ 21 or ‘Glory be to me: how great am I!’ 22 he 
must be forgiven.” 

So close have I come that I imagine you are I. 

CHAPTER 10 

The House and the Householder 

(16) If a house is subject to spatiality, then the inhabitant of that 
house must also be spatial. In this respect the negative corol¬ 
lary is also necessarily true, [as in God’s statement, “Make 
vacant a house for me: I am with the broken-hearted.” 23 

21 The famous theophanic ejaculation (shath) of Husayn ibn Mansur 
al-Hallaj. 

22 The equally well-known statement of Abu-Yazid Bistami. 

23 A hadith qudsi (statement attributed to God). See Furuzanfar, 
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God the Exalted transcends spatiality and direction, and He 
is free of fault. “In proportion to the capacity of those who 
determine come determinations.” [Whereas it may be true 
that] within a house everything resembles the householder, 

[yet] tljere t£ noting like f)im; anb it i$ be toljo kearetlj attb tfeetfj. 24 
Never, though, are the house and the householder one and 
the same! 

CHAPTER 11 

(17) Whatever obstructs good is evil, and whatever obscures the 
way is infidelity for men. To be content with what happens 
to the carnal soul and to accommodate oneself to it on the 
quest is to be impotent, and to be satisfied with oneself— 
even if it be for the sake of God—is to face ruination. To 
turn one’s face totally toward God is to find salvation. 

CHAPTER 12 

The Moron, the Lamp and the Sun 

(18) A moron held a lamp up to the sun and said, “Mother, the 
Sun has made our light invisible.” 

“If you take it outside,” she said, “especially if you hold it 
up to the Sun, nothing will remain.” 

Not that the light of the lamp no longer exists, but when 
the eye sees something great, something small appears in¬ 
significant by comparison. When one enters a house from 
the bright sunlight, even if the house is lit, one sees nothing. 
Cberp creature toljtcl) Itbetl) on tfje eartlj is; subject to becap: but tbe /' 
glorious; aub honourable countenance of tjp Horb sfftall remain for * 
eber. J|e is; the firsit anb the las;t; the manifest anb the hibben: anb 
he knotoetfj all things;. 25 

A hadith ahmathnawi, 151. 

24 Kor. 42:9. 

25 Kor. 55:26f, 57:3. 
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Treatise VIII 


THE SIMURGH’S SHRILL CRY 

In the Name of Qod, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

In Him is might and power. 

Praise be to the Giver of life and Originator of all extant 
things, and praise to the masters of apostleship and leaders 
of prophecy, especially the Lord of the Great Law and 
Guide of the Most Sublime Path, Muhammad the Chosen, 
may God pray for him and grant him peace. 

These few words have been penned on the conditions of 
the Brethren of Abstraction. This treatise is in two 
divisions, the first on origins and the second on aims; it is 
called THE SIMURGH’S SHRILL CRY. 

It will not be detrimental to recall, by way of an introduce 
tory preface, something of this bird’s conditions and place 
of habitation. Those who have been illuminated have 
shown that every hoopoe that abandons his nest in spring¬ 
time and plucks his feathers with his beak and sets off for 
Mount Qaf will fall under the shadow of Mount Qaf within 
the span of a thousand years of [the time referred to in the 
text], one bap tottf) t(jp Horb t£ a £ a tljousfanb pears?, of tfjosie tofjtdf) 
pe compute. 1 These thousand years, in the calendar of the 
People of Reality, are but one dawning ray from the orient 
of the Divine Realm. During this time the hoopoe becomes 
a Simurgh whose shrill cry awakens those who are asleep. 

The Simurgh’s nest is on Mount Qaf. His cry reaches ev¬ 
eryone, but he has few listeners; everyone is with him, but 
most are without him. 

You are with us, and you are not with us; 

You ire the soul, hence you are not apparent. 

The ill who totter on the brink of dropsy and consump- 

^or. 22:47. 
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tion are cured by his shadow, and it causes various symp¬ 
toms to vanish. 

This Simurgh flies without moving, and he soars without 
wings. He approaches without traversing space. All colors 
are from him, but he himself has no color. His nest is in the 
orient, but the Occident is not void of him. All are occupied 
with him, but he is free of all. All are full of him, but he is 
empty of all. All knowledge emanates and is derived from 
his shrill cry, and marvelous instruments such as the organ 
have been made from his trilling voice. 

Since you have not seen Solomon, what do you know of the 
birds’ language? 

His food is fire, and whoever binds one of his feathers to 
his right side and passes through fire will be safe from burn¬ 
ing. The zephyr is from his breath, hence lovers speak their 
hearts’ secrets and innermost thoughts with him. 

These words that have been scriven here are but a puff of 
breath emanating from him, an incomplete account of his 
proclamation. 

PART ONE: INITIAL THINGS 

(3) The first part of this treatise, on initial things, is in three 
sections: the first, on the superiority of this knowledge; 
second, on what appears to neophytes; and third, on the 
sakina. 

The second part is on aims, and it is in three sections: the 
first, on annihilation; the second, on the proposition that 
the more cognizant one is, the more perfect one is; and the 
third, on proving man’s [ability to] delight in God. 

Section One: The Superiority of This Knowledge Over All 

Others. 

(4) It is apparent to the illuminated that the preference of one 
type of knowledge over another may be for several reasons. 
It may be firstly because the thing known is nobler, such as 
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the superiority of a goldsmith to a saddler because the for¬ 
mer deals with gold while the latter works with wood and 
wool. Another reason is that the knowledge may have more 
compelling logical proofs than another type of knowledge. 
A third reason is that occupation with [the superior knowl¬ 
edge] may be more important and beneficial. 

Now all the criteria for superiority are found in this 
knowledge in comparison with other types of knowledge. 
With regard to aims and goals it is apparent that in this 
knowledge the aim and object to be known is God, and He 
is too great to be compared with other existing things. From 
the point of view of establishing logical argumentation and 
corroboration of proof, it is obvious that empiricism is 
more valid than argumentation; and the masters of the art 
of the dialectic allow that God may give man the necessary 
knowledge [to know] His existence and attributes, etc. Now, 
if it is allowed that such knowledge may be acquired by 
some, there is no doubt that it would be preferable to that 
which necessitates the burden of observation, the labor of 
reasoning, the onslaught of doubt and entanglement with 
suspicions. 

One of the sufis was asked, “ What is the proof of the cre¬ 
ator’s existence?” He replied, “The morning renders the 
lamp unnecessary.” Another of them says, “One who seeks 
God through logical proof is like someone searching for the 
sun with a lamp.” 

The masters of epistemological methodology hold as an 
accepted truth and are unanimously agreed that in the next 
world God may create for his servants a power of percep¬ 
tion in their visual faculty so that they may see him directly. 
Reason, proof and instruction are of no consideration in 
the eyes of the People of Truth. On this basis it is possible 
for Him to create in the heart something like this perception 
so that one may see Him directly in this world. It is for this 
reason that Umar said, “My heart saw my Lord.” And Ali 
said, “Were the veil lifted I would not be more certain.” 
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Herein are mysteries concealed that are not suitable for this 
discourse. 

With regard to importance, there is no doubt that for 
man there is nothing more important than the supreme fe- 
licity nay, in comparison with that all goals fall short. And 
the greatest means of access is cognitive knowledge, for by 
all criteria it has been established that cognition is nobler 
than all other types of knowledge. Junayd said: 

Were I to know that there was beneath the skies a type of 
knowledge nobler than that into which the masters of cog¬ 
nition delve, I would engage myself solely with it, and I 
would endeavor by whatever means to acquire it until I had 
it. 

Section Two: On What is Apparent to Neophytes. 

The first flashes of lightning that come from the Divine 
Presence to the seekers' spirits are the flares and beams, 2 
which are luminaries that break pleasurably like dawn over 
the seeker's soul. Their onset is like a sudden lightning-bolt 
that comes unexpectedly and swiftly departs. 3lt tsi I)e to()0 
caustetfj tlje lightning to appear to pou, to strike tear, antr to raise 
f)Ope, 3 that is, fear of its passing away and hope that it may 
remain. In another regard this is an allusion to the “times” 
of the masters of abstraction, 4 as the sufis call these flashes 
“times.” It is for this reason that one says, “Time is sharper 

2 The “flares” ( tawali‘) and “beams” (lawa’ih) are discussed by 
Suhrawardi in his Talwihat 88, where the first things the neophyte 
mystic experiences are pleasurably dazzling lights. In Hikmat aUishraq, 
27If., he distinguishes a series of fifteen different apocalyptic lights, 
ranging from a momentary, delightful flash to one that almost tears the 
limbs apart. See also Qushayri, Risala 1:248 for a discussion. 

3 Kor. 13:12. 

4 “Time” (waqt) is a technical term for an instantaneous state during 
which the ecstatic is “dragged out” of serial time. See Qushayri, Risala 
1 : 202 . 
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than a sword.” It is also said, “Time is a cutting sword.” In 
the Divine Word there are many references to this. For ex¬ 
ample, tlje brtgfjtnetfs! of Ijtsf Ugfjtntng toantetf) but little of taking 
atoaptljesrtgljt. 5 

Wasiti was asked why some people are troubled during 
the sama‘. He said, “It is a light that appears and is then 
folded up.” And he gave this line as an example: 

A thought of her occurred in the heart: the heart’s thought 
appeared and then dwindled away. 
tKIjcir pvobisaon sljall be prepared for tljem therein morning anti 
ebening. 6 

These flashes do not come at all times, as there are periods 
when they cease altogether. But the more ascetic exercise is 
increased, the more the flashes come until one reaches the 
stage wherein one recalls something of other-worldly condi¬ 
tions in everything one sees. Suddenly these flashes of light 
become continuous, as a consequence of which the limbs 
may begin to quiver. The Apostle says in expectation of this 
state, as is well known from the prophetic locution, “Your 
Lord gives forth blasts of His mercy during the days of 
your time: will you not then turn to face them?” 

When the ascetic practitioner is afflicted by languor, he 
seeks assistance through subtle contemplation and pure 
recollection against impure thoughts in order to regain his 
former state. It is also possible for someone who does not 
practice ascetic discipline to experience this state at times 
without being aware of it. If one waits on festival days, 
when people go out to the prayer-field and great noises, ex¬ 
altations, and loud shouts take place and the sound of 
cymbals and clarions prevails, if one is endowed with vision 
and a sound nature and recollects holy states, one will expe¬ 
rience a very pleasant sensation. 


5 Kor. 24:43. 

6 Kor. 19:62. 
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Again, in war, which is a time when men clash, warriors 
shout, horses neigh, drums are beat, and battle reaches a 
pitch, with the headlong rushing of men and brandishing of 
swords, if one’s mind is slightly clear, even though one may 
not be ascetically disciplined, one will experience something 
of this state—provided that one recollects during that time 
holy states and recalls the souls of the departed, the vision 
of divine might and the ranks of the hosts of heaven. 

So also, if one is seated on a galloping horse and urging it 
to charge faster and imagines that one is rushing out of the 
body, leaving it behind in its place, if one imagines that an 
overwhelming awe is being produced within oneself and 
that one is going abstractly and psychically into the presence 
of the Self-subsistent and rushing into the ranks of the ce¬ 
lestials, in such a state too an effect will be produced in one, 
even though one may not be an ascetic adept. 

Herein are mysteries that these days are fathomed by few. 
When these flashes come to men, an effect reaches the 
brain, and it may appear as though a vein in the brain, the 
shoulder or back has begun to throb violently, though very 
pleasurably. One may be helped by the sama ( and the plea¬ 
sure will be even more intense, although this is still the first 
stage. 

Section Three: On the Sakina. 

Then, when the lights of the mystery reach their limit and 
do not pass quickly away but rather linger longer, it is called 
the sakina, 7 the pleasure of which is even more perfect than 
the pleasure of the other flashes. When men return to the 
normal human state out of the sakina they are greatly sorry 

^The sakina is the “aura of tranquillity” that surrounded the Ark of 
the Covenant (cf. Hebrew na^DEij. Suhrawardi takes it here and in 
Talwihat §88 as the state of such tranquillity. For some interesting 
descriptions of the historical sakina , see Tabari, Jami‘ 2:611-13. 
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to have been parted from it, on which point one of the pi¬ 
ous has said: 

O breeze of nearness, how beautiful you are! He who has 
alighted in you has tasted intimacy. 

What kind of pleasure have they who have drawn near? They 
were given to drink of holiness from your watering-place. 
The sakina is mentioned many times in the glorious Koran: 

m <§ob Sent boton F)tS Security (sakina). 8 And in another 
place He says: 3Jt is l )t toljo Senbetlj boton secure tranquillity 
(sakina) into tl ]t hearts of tlje true belteberS, tljat tljey may in¬ 
crease in faitl) beyonb tljetr former faitl). 9 

One who has the sakina can read men’s thoughts and 
knows also unseen things, and his perspicacity is perfected. 
The Chosen One was speaking of this when he said, 
“Beware the believer’s perspicacity for he sees by God’s 
light.” Concerning Umar, the Apostle said, “The sakina 
speaks through Umar’s tongue.” He also said, “In my 
community there are those who tell things and those who 
speak, and Umar is one of them.” 

The possessor of the sakina hears extremely subtle calls 
from Sublime Paradise, and the addresses of spirituality 
reach him and he is calm, as is mentioned in the Divine 
Revelation: i§>ball not men’* (jearts restf Securely tn tlje mebitatton 
of <@ob? 10 

He observes forms of exquisite freshness and subtlety 
through direct communication with the celestial powers. 
This is the intermediate stage in the stages of the People of 
Love. In a state between wakefulness and sleep one hears 
horrible voices and strange cries, and in the unconscious 
state of the sakina one sees great lights. One’s euphoria may 
be so great that one becomes debilitated. Such events hap- 


8 Kor. 9:40. 

9 Kor. 48:4. 

10 Kor. 13:28. 
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pen to masters, not to those who shut their eyes in solitude 
and let their imagination take flight. If those people glimpse 
anything of the true lights, they will be sorry they did. tKljen 
*()all tfjep pens!) tojjo enbeabor to rentier t&e srtgng of (gob of no ef¬ 
fect. 11 

PART TWO: ON AIMS 

Section One: On Annihilation. 

The aforementioned sakina is such that if one wants to de^ 
part from oneself one cannot easily do so. However, one 
can develop to the point that one can leave one’s physical 
form whenever one wants and go to the world of Divine 
Majesty, where one’s ascent reaches the highest horizons. 
And this one can do whenever one wants. Then, whenever 
one looks at one’s essence one delights because one sees the 
light of God radiating upon oneself This [stage], however, is 
still incomplete. 

When one goes still further one passes beyond even this 
stage, one becomes such that one does not think of one’s 
own essence and one’s consciousness of self is obliter¬ 
ated. 12 This is called the Major Annihilation. When one 
forgets oneself and forgets forgetting, it is called 
Annihilation in Annihilation. As long as one delights in 
one’s cognitive ability, one is still deficient, which deficiency 
is reckoned to be part of “crypto-polytheism.” One reaches 
perfection only when cognition is lost in the object of cog¬ 
nition, for whoever delights in the act of cognition as well as 
in the object of cognition has, as it were, two objects. One is 
abstracted” when one leaves behind cognition for the ob¬ 
ject of cognition. When the last traces of corporeal human¬ 
ity are expended, it is the state of Obliteration, the stage [of 

n Kor. 40:78. 

12 See also Suhrawardi, Talwihat §88. 
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the words] €tierp creature tojjtcf) libetlj on t(je eartl) gub^ect to 
becap: but tbe glorious? anb honourable countenance of tbp Horb 
sfljall remain for eber. 13 

One of the masters says that [to say] “there is no god but 
God” is the tawhid of the masses , 14 while [to say] “there is 
no he but He” is the tawhid of the elite. He has, however, 
been careless in his classification, for there are five grades of 
tawhid . 

(i) First, “there is no god but God,” the tawhid of the 
masses, denies godhood to that which is other than God. 
Such people are the commonest of the common. 

(ii) Beyond this group is another group who by comparb 
son with the first are elite, although they are still common in 
comparison with yet another group whose stage is higher 
than that of the common. Their tawhid is “there is no he 
but He,” which is more sublime than the first. This group’s 
stage is higher because the first group denies godhood to 
other than God, whereas the second group does not stop at 
denying that what is other than God is not God but denies 
all objective identity in relation to the identity of God and 
says that “he-ness” belongs to Him; no one else can be 
called “he” since all “henesses” are from Him. Hence abso¬ 
lute “he-ness” is His. 

(iii) Beyond them is another group whose tawhid is to say 
“there is no you but You.” This is more sublime than say¬ 
ing “he” for God. “He” refers to a third person, and these 
people deny all “you-nesses” in that by expressing the sec¬ 
ond person one affirms one’s own existence. They refer, of 
course, to the presence [of God]. 

(iv) Yet another group is still higher; they say that when 
someone is addressed as “you,” that someone has been sep- 

13 Kor. 55:26f. 

14 Literally taivhid means the act of making one. It is here and 
elsewhere used to mean the act of proclaiming and positing God’s 
essential oneness. 
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arated from the self-identity of the speaker and thus duality 
has been posited. Now duality is a long way from the world 
of oneness. These people have lost themselves, or consider 
themselves lost, in the phenomenon of God. They say 
“there is no I but I.” 

(v) The most masterly of all say that “you-ness,” “I-ness,” 
and “he-ness” are all terms superfluous to the Self-subsis- 
tent Essence. They have submerged all three locutions in the 
sea of obliteration. They have destroyed expressions and 
eradicated references. &nb eberptfnng sfjall pert#!), except jjtm- 
gelf. 15 

These people’s stage is the loftiest. So long as men main¬ 
tain a connection with this realm of humanity they cannot 
reach the realm of divinity, higher than which there is no 
stage, for it has no end. 

A great mystic was asked, “What is sufism?” He replied, 
“Its beginning is God, and its end is infinite.” 


Section Two: On the Proposition that the More Cognizant 
One Is the More Perfect One Is. 


The prophetic locution is well known: “God never adopted 
an ignorant person as a friend.” The Lord of the Great Law, 
despite his perfection, was commanded to increase his 
knowledge, as God ordered him to gap, “3lor&, tncreasie me in 
kttotolefcrge.” 16 One of his blessed sayings is: “May the day 
not dawn in which knowledge is not increased.” If the 
Apostle’s condition was thus, then what must others’ con¬ 
dition be? It is not necessary that such knowledge, which 
befalls the knower by way of revelation, concern divorce, 
business, taxation, or transactions, for such is exoteric 
knowledge. It should deal with the unveiling of the condi¬ 
tions of Self-subsistence, Divine Might, and Lordship, and 

15 Kor. 28:88. 

16 Kor. 20:114. 
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one should know the arrangement of the existential order, 
the angelic realm, and the occult mysteries of heaven and 
earth, as is said: g>aj>, ®e Jjatl) rebealeb it, toljo knotoetl) tJje U- 
cret£ in beaben attb eartlj. 17 

And to know the secret of destiny, to divulge which is un¬ 
lawful, as the prophetic word forbidding which states: 
“Destiny is God’s secret, so divulge it not.” The People of 
Reality are in accord that to reveal the secret of destiny is in¬ 
fidelity. Furthermore, not everything encompassed by the 
mystics’ knowledge is expressed by them so that everyone 
may commence with the [ideal that the beauty of the might 
of oneness is too great to be entered upon by everyone or 
the goal of every seeker. Jfebo of mptferbanttf arc thankful. 18 

(12) In the nature of humanity, with its multiple bodily limbs 
there is no more than one locus that is worthy of the divine ■ 
horizon. founb not therein more tjjan one fjoutfe of tljotfe bofjo 
sfurrenbereb. 19 

Therefore, since the affair is based on but one individual’s 
constitution, in that of all the many faculties, limbs and 
compounds of the human body, not more than one is pre¬ 
pared for advancement, then one must make an analogy 
with the condition of one edifice. Therefore, words are bet¬ 
ter veiled. 

These lines are by me: 

In a corner of the ruins are many men who read mysteries 
from the tablet of existence. 

Aside from the apples and oranges of the Wheel of 
Fortune,^ they know amazing things and drive donkeys. 


17 Kor. 25:6. 

18 Kor. 34:13. 

19 Kor. 51:36. 

^The word in Persian for the “apples and oranges” is shutur-gurba 
(lit. ‘camel-cat’), an expression for utterly dissimilar things. They 
“drive donkeys” (khar ranand) probably like the ten old men of 
Treatise II. 9, who drive the “donkey millstones” of the spheres. The 
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An insightful man must constantly search for novelties 
and realities and be content with that amount that is in 
proportion to his mind. Husayn ibn Mansur Hallaj said, 

Affection between two persons becomes fast when no se~ 
cret remains unrevealed between them.” Therefore, when 
affection reaches perfection, the mysteries of the hidden and 
cryptic things of creation are no longer hidden. Since the 
absolute perfection of man means for him to resemble God, 
and since knowledge of perfection is one of God’s at¬ 
tributes, then ignorance is a deficiency in man. It follows of 
necessity, therefore, that the more cognizant of realities one 
is, the nobler one’s existence is, for ignorance is always ig¬ 
nominious. 

Section Three: On Positing Man’s Delight in and Affection 

for God. 

The sect of dialectical theologians and the masses of those 
learned in jurisprudential principles hold that it is not 
proper for man to love God because “love” is an expres¬ 
sion for the inclination of the soul to its own species, and 
God is above being homogeneous with creation. Rather, af¬ 
fection should consist of a man’s obedience to God. 

The people of cognition, on the other hand, uphold both 
man s affection for and his delight [in God], to which, in 
their opinion, homogeneity is not relevant, since man can 
love a color or a shape without being of the same species. 
Affection for God has nothing to do with the animal facul¬ 
ties but rather with the locus of divinity, which is the center 
of God’s mysteries in man. This affection has to do with in¬ 
tuitive experience. Affection is for an essence to delight in 
imagining the presence of another essence, in which special- 



sufis are known as “donkey riders” (kharsuwar), the donkey being a 
perennial symbol of humility (see above V.20; cf. Zech. 9:9, Matt. 
21:5). 


\ *r 
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ity plays no part. 

\ (15) Love is a word for affection that has exceeded its 

bounds, but love and yearning do not endure when the de- 
! sired object has been attained. Therefore, every yearner has 

of necessity attained something and not attained something, 
for if he had attained everything of the beloved’s beauty he 
would have no further desire. If he had not attained or per¬ 
ceived anything at all, then his desire would not have been 
( aroused. Therefore, every yearner has both attained and not 

attained something, There is deficiency in yearning because 
1 it entails non-attainment. 

, (16) As for the discourse affirming delight: “delight” is an ex¬ 
pression for the perfect attainment of a thing and also for 
knowing that one has attained it. If something is attained 
and the attainer is not aware of it, it is not perfection. When 
the eye attains something perfectly, which is vision of pleas¬ 
ant things, it comprehends and takes delight. The sense of 
audition also takes delight in perceiving pleasant sounds; the 
I olfactory sense perceives pleasant smells, and so also all the 

senses. The rational soul attains perfection in the cognition 
of God and in knowing realities. When, then, the soul at¬ 
tains that, its highest perfection is [in perceiving] the dawn¬ 
ing of God’s Light. It takes shape through the perfection of 
| divine might so that its delight is even greater because its 

perception is nobler. The noblest perceiver is the human 
i soul, and God is the greatest of those things that can be 

| known; therefore, human delight is the most perfect and 

vastest. However, an impotent is unaware of the delights of 
| coitus even though he may hear that men greatly enjoy it. 

Well has the old man said, “He who tastes not knows not.” 

| (17) These words are in proof of delight and affection. In the 
time of Junayd it is told of the sufis that Ghulam Khalil and 
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a group of theologians and legalists slandered the Brethren 
of Abstraction and issued a legal verdict that they were 
heretics and infidels. 21 This they established through wit- 
nesses and documents. Junayd remained uninvolved 
throughout the proceedings. The “Prince of Hearts” AbuT 
Husayn Nuri, Kattani, and Zaqqaq, along with a group of 
great mystics, were summoned to appear for sentencing. It 
has been reliably reported that when the executioner was 
about to carry out the death verdict, Abu’hHusayn Nuri 
rushed to be the first to die. Asked why, he said, “I wanted 
to give to my brothers that one moment of life left to me.” 
These words were reported to the caliph, and it was suffh 
cient to cause their release. 22 Prior to that, DhuTNun Misri 
had also been maligned, and God had delivered him. 


Concluding Section 


(18) A divisible thing cannot properly know by cognition that 
which is indivisible, for then the act of cognition too would 
be divisible; and if [the act] is divisible, then it follows that 
the thing known must also be divisible. [Husayn ibn] 
Mansur Hallaj said, “The sufi does not accept anything and 
is not accepted by anything; he cannot be dissected or di¬ 
vided.” At the very time he was being crucified he said, 
“The aim of the ecstatic is that the One reduce him to total 
oneness.” 23 Those who wish to tear down the spider’s web 


21 In Attar (Tadhkirat §54, p. 512f.), the story of Ghulam Khalil’s 
accusation of Sumnun is given. Sumnun and Dhu’l-Nun may well 
have been confused in the text, although Dhu’bNun was also arrested 
during the Mu‘tazilite inquisition under the caliph al-Ma’mun (see 
Schimmel, Dimensions, 42). 

22 The story is given in Attar, Tadhkirat §46, p. 466f. 

23 Hallaj’s last words appear in Massignon and Kraus, A khbdr ah 
Hallaj, 36 as hash al-wajid ifrad aUwahid lahu, with ahwajid in place 
of Suhrawardi’s first ahwahid. Massignon and Kraus translate: “Ce 
qui compte pour l’extatique, c’est que 1’Unique le reduise a Punite!” 
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must expel nineteen pincers from themselves: of these, five 
are visible flyers and five are concealed, two are swift 
walkers that are obvious in their movements and seven go 
so slowly that their motions are invisible. It is difficult to get 
all these flyers away from oneself because whenever on 
wants to fly, the flyers go ahead and prevent one’s motion. 
Of all the flyers, the concealed ones are the most difficult to 
repel. There is also an island in the midst where there are 
people with slender legs: whenever men advance, they 
suddenly stick out their legs and wrap them around their 
necks to keep them from moving lest they reach the Water 
of Life. 

I have heard that if one boards Noah’s ark and takes 
Moses’ staff, he will be delivered. 
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Treatise IX 


A TALE OF 
OCCIDENTAL EXILE 

Introduction 

Praise be to God, Lord of the universe, and salutations 
upon His chosen servants, especially our lord Muhammad 
the Chosen and all of his family and companions. 

When I saw the tale of Hayy ibn Yaqzan, 1 I was struck by 
the fact that, although it contained marvels of spiritual 
words and profound allusions, it was devoid of intimations 
to indicate the greatest stage, which is the great calamity 2 that 
is stored away in divine books, deposited in the philoso- 
phers, symbols and hidden in the tale of Salaman and 
AbsaP put together by the author of Hayy ibn Yaqzan , 
that is, the mystery upon which the stages of the adherents 
to sufism and the apocalyptics are based. It was alluded to 
in Hayy ibn Yaqzan only at the end of the book, where it is 
said: “Sometimes certain solitaries among men emigrated 
toward Him,” etc. 4 

Therefore I desired to mention some of these things in the 
form of a tale for some of our dear brethren, and I have 
called it A TALE OF OCCIDENTAL EXILE. And in God do I 
put my trust for what I wish. 

The Tale Begins 

(1) When I traveled with my brother Asim a from the region 


a By Asim [‘the guardian’] he means the speculative faculty, which is 
the exclusive property of the soul, not of the body. This is based on 
the fact that ‘asim is a safeguard from dangerous places and error. 
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of Transoxiana b to the lands of the Occident in order to 
hunt down a flock of birds on the shore of the Green Sea, d 
(2) we suddenly fell into a town tofjotfe inhabitant# tom 
totckeb, 5 that is the town of Kairouan. e 

(3) When the people perceived that we had come amongst 
them unexpectedly, we being sons of the elder known as ah 
Hadi ibn abKhayr abYamani, f (4) they surrounded us and 
took us bound in shackles and fetters of iron^ and impris¬ 
oned us at the bottom of an infinitely deep pit. h (5) Above 
the unu#ebtoell, 6 which was built for our presence, was a loftj> 
palace 7 on which were numerous towers. 1 

(6) Then we were told, “You are permitted to ascend to 
the palace by yourselves when it is evening, but by morning 


b Transoxiana is the Sublime World. 

c The lands of the Occident are the realm of matter (hayula, vAr]), the 
relation of which to the Sublime World is a covering of darkness. 

By the Green Sea he means the realm of sensibles, where we go to 
acquire knowledge of sensibles and comprehend our own perfection 
and to advance thence to the intellect of habit (‘aqli malakat) and 
from the intellect of habit to the beneficial intellect (‘aql-i mustafad). 

e Kairouan is this world. By the wicked he means the people of this 
world, the world of opposition, for opposition cannot exist without 
war and war cannot exist without wickedness. 

^ By al-Hadi [‘guide’] he means the First Emanation, by abKhayr [‘the 
good’] the Universal Intellect, for these two are means for guidance and 
good. 

g The shackles and fetters are the body. 

b The pit is this dark world. 

1 The lofty palace is the souls that were created before the [celestial] 
bodies and orbs. The towers are the celestial spheres. 
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you must sink back down to the bottom of t()e ptt.”J 8 

(7) At the bottom of the pit was taper upon taper of barb- 
nesftf.k 9 When we put forward our hands we could scarcely 
see them. 10 (8) However, at night we ascended to the palace 
and looked out over the void by peeking through a small 
window. Sometimes doves would come to us from the be¬ 
decked thrones of the Yemen to tell us of the condition of 
the beloved’s abode. Sometimes Yemenite lightning-flashes 
would visit us, winking from the eastern, right side, 11 and 
inform us of the highways of Najd; and the arak-scented 
breezes 12 made us more and more ecstatic, 1 so we pined and 
yearned for our homeland. m 

(9) Thus we remained, ascending by night and descending 
by day, when we saw the hoopoe 11 enter through the small 
window and bring u s greetings on a moonlit night. 0 In his 
beak was a letter sent from tfje right settle of tbe ballepp tn tbe 


1 By night you can go up to the Sublime World in a dream and see 
the forms of intelligibles. Since the senses are turned off during sleep 
and do not interfere, you are receptive. However, by day during wak¬ 
ing it is impossible for you to think of doing such a thing because of 
the interference of the senses, i.e., by death one can reach the world of 
intelligibles, and sleep is a second death, as the Koran says: “God 
taketh unto himself the souls of men at the time of their death; and 
those which die not he also taketh in their sleep” (Koran, 39:42). 

k By these darknesses he means material substances and gross bodies. 

1 He has put all this in Arab fashion, for they allude to the beloved 
by the traces of abandoned camp-sites, the wind and the scents of 
flowers. What he means is that during sleep we can see spiritual things 
and the forms of intelligibles from the world of spirits because the 
senses are turned off. 

m I.e. we too are from that world. 

n The hoopoe is the faculty of inspiration (ilham). 

° By “moonlit night” he means that we were free of the pollution of 
nature and corrupting vapors. 

p The Sublime World he calls the right side of the valley. Wherever 
[the words] “right” (yamin) and “felicity” (yumn) occur, this is what 
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blesfsfeb ftelb, from tbc tree. 13 

(10) He said to us, “I have brought your deliverance. 1 
have come to you from ^(jeba toitf) certain neto£,q and it is ex^ 
plained in this letter from your father.” 

(11) y^J q read the letter, which said: u From al-Hadi your 
father, and it is in tf)e name of <§ob tfje Companionate, tlje 
illerciful. 14 We have [tried to] make you yearn [for us], but 
you have not longed. We have summoned you, but you 
have not set forth. We have shown you the way, but you 
have not understood.” (12) And he indicated me in the let- 
ter, saying, “If you desire to be delivered along with your 
brother/ do not put off traveling. Cling to our rope, which 
is the dragon’s tail 15 of the holy sphere that dominates the 
regions of lunar eclipse. 8 (13) When you come to the 19allep 
of ^Inte/ 16 shake your skirt u and say, ‘^raisie be to <§ob tobo 
ba£ giben me life after caning me to bie!’ and ‘unto inm shall be 
the resurrection.’ 17 Then cause your family to perish (14) and 
kill your wife/ for She Sljall be one of those tofjo remain be- 
binb. 18 Go wherever you are commanded because the utmost 
remnant of those people toill be cut off in the morning. 19 Embark 
on the ship and say, ‘31n the name of <^ob tofjile it mobetb for- 
toarb anb baftile it stanbetb Still. ’ ” 2 o 

(15) He explained in the letter everything that would occur 
on the way. Then the hoopoe w went away and the sun rose 
above our heads when we reached the edge of the dark- 

they mean. The lower world he calls the left. 

q From Sheba with certain news, i.e., from doubt to certain knowl¬ 
edge. 

r “Your brother” is speculative reason, the guide (‘asim). 
s The realms of eclipse are the world of ascetic practice. 
t The Valley of Ants is covetousness. 
u I.e., shake encumbrances from your skirt. 
v The wife is concupiscence. 
w The hoopoe is inspiration. 
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ness. x We embarked on the ship, and it sailed with us be¬ 
tween toabe# Itke mountains, 21 and we wanted to go up onto 
Mount Sinai in order to visit our father’s hermitage. (16) 
The waves came between me and my son,v and \)z became one 
of tfjotfe bjjjo tuere brobmetr. 22 (17) I realized that tlje prebtctton of 
mp people’* puni*Ijment booulb be ftilftlleb m tlje morning. 3(* not 
tbe morning near?^ 23 (18) I also realized that the dtp bjlpcb 
committeb filtbp crime*aa24 would be turneb up*ibe bobm 23 and 
*tone* of bakeb clap 26 would be rained down on it. bt> 

(19) When we reached a place where the waves clashed to¬ 
gether and the waters rolled over themselves, I took my wet- 
nurse who had suckled me and threw her into the sea. cc 

(20) Since we were traveling in a vessel compo*eb of plank* 
anb nail*, dd 27 we ripped open the ship 28 out of fear of a 
king ee behind us tobo took eberp *bip bp force. 29 


x “The sun rose above our heads” means that life became constricted 
and the form changed when we reached the edge of the shadow, i.e. 
matter about to be disengaged from form. As proof that by “sun” and 
“shadow” he means matter and form, cf. “Dost thou not consider the 
works of thy Lord, how he stretcheth forth the shadow before sun¬ 
rise? If he had pleased, he would have made it immovable for ever. 
Then we cause the sun to rise, and to show the same” (Koran, 25:45), 
i.e. if the sun were not showing, that is form that is actualized, this 
“shadow,” or matter, would have no existential mental positing, i.e., it 
would be a non-existential thing. 

y The son is the animal spirit (ruh-i hayawdni), which was drowned. 
2 “Morning near” is union with particular and universal souls. 
aa The city is the microcosm. 

bb Sicknesses, plagues and abominations of the evil faculties such as 
pride, avarice, and covetousness. 

cc I.e. when we reached a place where the waves were turbulent I 
drowned the natural spirit (ruH-i tabVi), i.e., I passed beyond that too. 
dd I.e. we were still with body. 
ee The king is the angel of death. 
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(21) Then our laden ark took us to the island of Gog and 
Magog to the left side 30 of Mount Judi. ff 31 

(22) There were with me djinn^s who worked for me, and 
I had command over a well of molten brass.I said to the 
djinn, “ploto into it until it become* like fireT 32 Then I made a 
dam so that I was separated from them. (23) And tlje prebic- 
tion of my Xorb i* true. 33 

(24) I wandered in that region, and on the road I saw the 
skulls of Ad and Thamudy 34 empty on tljeir throne*. 35 

(25) I took the ttoo bepenbent*ii ^ along with the spheres 
and put them, along with the djinn, into a spherical vial^k I 
had made and on which were lines like circles. 11 

(26) I cut off the rivers mm from the liver of the sky, nn (27) 
and when the water was cut off from the mill, the building 
fell to pieces and disappeared into thin air. 00 (28) And I cast 
the sphere of spheres onto the heavens until the sun and 


^ I.e. in this state corrupting thoughts and love of the world re¬ 
volved in my imagination (Ithaydl). 

g ® The djinn are the faculties of imagination (khayal) and thought 
(fikr). 

hh The well of molten brass is wisdom (hikmat). 

11 The skulls represent the lowliness of this world. 

” The two dependents are the “soul prone [to evil]” (alnafs alam - 
mdra, Koran, 12:53) and the “soul which accuseth itself” ( al-nafs aU 
Iawwdrmz, Koran, 75:2) along with their motivations and appetites. 
They may also be attributed to the estimative faculty (<wahm) and the 
retentive imagination (khayal). 

kk The vial is the brain, the mine of the human spirit (ruhd naf- 
sani ), the growth of which is from the ego (man). 

11 The lines are veins and cavities, which resemble circles. 

mm I.e., the faculties of motion, which are in the brain [and work] 
through the veins, membranes and muscles. 

nn The sky is the head. 

00 I.e., I passed away from the human spirit. 
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moon and stars were crushed .pp 

(29) Then I was rescued from fourteen coffins and ten 
gravesA q from which God’s shadow emerges to contract me 
to holiness an eas# contraction 37 after making tlje £un to 
£f)oto. 38 

(30) I encountered God’s path and realized that tJjtsf is? mp 

rig()tinaj>. 

(31) My sister rr and family were taken by an obertotjelming 
affliction as? a punis?f)tnent front <@ob 40 by night, and she spent 
the night in a portion of the night darkly; and she had a 
fever and a nightmare that resulted in a violent headache. 

(32) I saw a lamp ss containing oil, tt: and from it a light 
shone, spreading out through ail parts of the house. It lit up 
the niche, and the inhabitants were lighted by the illumina¬ 
tion of the sun’s light on them. 41 

(33) I put the lamp in the mouth of a dragon uu 42 that 


PP I.e. the “soul prone to evil/’ the natural spirit, and the human 
spirit were made like the other faculties, and only the particular facul¬ 
ties, like the practical and speculative, remained. 

The fourteen coffins are fourteen faculties, the ten graves the ex¬ 
ternal and internal senses. The fourteen can be attributed as follows: 
attractive, retentive, digestive, expulsive, nutritive, generative, formative, 
augmentative, irascible and concupiscible, and the four humors [hot, 
cold, dry, wet]. 

rr The sister is the matter of the bodies of the world that remain in 
the dark world, capable of disengagement from form, which he at¬ 
tributes to fever and nightmare, i.e. the duration of the period when 
not disengaged. I.e. from the matter of this world too I passed away. 

ss The lamp is the active intellect, which is the manager of this 
world. It is called active because many acts are born of it, as opposed 
to the celestial intellects, from which only one act is born. 

ct The oil that is born of it is the power of subsistence of corporeal 
bodies, which is the kingdom. 

uu I.e. I turned loose the active intellect, which is the manager of this 
world, on the elements of this world. Proof of this is that he said 
“dwelt”: even though the elements of this world are revolving, they do 
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dwelt in the tower of the water-wheel vv 43 beneath which 
was the Sea of Clysma ww 44 and above which were stars xx 
the origin of whose rays was known only to the Creator 
and those toljo arc toell grounbeb m tlje knobolcbge . 43 ( 34 ) 1 saw 
that the lion 46 and bull 47 had disappeared^ and that the 
bow 48 and the crab 49 were folded up in the revolution of 
the spheres. zz The scales 50 remained balanced when the star 
of the Yemen 51 rose aaa from behind wispy clouds bbb that 
were composed of what the spiders in the corners of the 
elemental world spin in the realm of generation and corrupt 
tion. 

(35) With us were sheep ccc which we left in the wilderness. 
They were destroyed by the earthquakes, and a raging fire 
fell among them. 

(36) When the distance had been traversed and the road 
trod, and tftc oben poureb forth 52 from the conic section , 1ddd I 
saw the sublime bodies. I joined them and heard their tunes 
and modes, which I learned to sing, but the sound grated 
on my ears as though it were a chain being dragged across 

not have a cyclic shape [but are stationary]. 

vv The tower of the water-wheel is the sky, which turns like a wheel. 

ww The Sea of Clysma is the water below the sky. 

xx The stars above are obvious in signification, i.e. I passed beyond 
this world and the Active Intellect and reached its sphere and bodies. 

W Even though separate names remain, he means that he has reached 
the world of singularities, where on account of everything’s possessing 
one nature there is no war, as between lion and bull. 

zz I.e. no crookedness remained, these two being metaphors for 
crookedness. 

aaa By this he means the Universal Soul. 

bbb I.e. the intellect and soul from behind form. 

ccc The sheep represent fear [Ra] (here and in the following 
annotations, marginal glosses from the Istanbul manuscript, Ragip 
1480, have been incorporated and signaled as “Ra’j. 

ddd Thg con j c section is the heart [Ra]. 
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granite. My limbs were almost torn to pieces and my joints 
were almost pulled apart from the pleasure I experienced. 
And the affair continued to be repeated for me until the 
clouds were scattered asunder and the membrane was 
ripped. eee 

(37) I left the caves and caverns and went down from the 
chambers, headed for the spring of life. I saw the large rock 
on the top of a great mountain-like hill. I asked the fish fff 
that were gathered in the spring of life and were taking plea^ 
sure and delight in the shade of the great towering mountain 
what the promontory was and what the great rock was. 

(38) One of the fish took tts toap tn tye £ea,ggg tunneltng.53 i t 
said, “QLt)BLt t£ totjflt ton> £oug()t after, 54 and this mountain is 
Mount Sinai. hhh The rock is your fathers cell.” 111 

“Who are these fish?” I asked. 

It answered, “Like you: you are the sons of one father. 
They,have had an experience like yours, so they are your 
brothers.” 

(39) When I heard and realized, I embraced them and re¬ 
joiced in them, and they rejoiced in me. I ascended the 
mountain and saw our father, an old man^' from the bril¬ 
liance of whose light the heavens and earth were nearly split 
open. I remained perplexed and amazed by him. I walked 
toward him. He greeted me, and I prostrated myself before 
him and was almost obliterated by his radiating light. 

(40) I wept for a time and complained to him of the prison 
of Kairouan. He said to me, “It is well. You have escaped. 
Yet you must return to the Occidental imprisonment, for 

eee I.e. the veil was lifted [Ra]. 

I.e. the particular souls that have reached their habitation [Ra]. 

ggg I.e. in! knowledge ('ilm) [Ra]. 

k* 1 * 1 I.e. the sphere of spheres [Ra]. 

111 The father is the Universal Intellect [Ra]. 

J 3J I.e. the Universal Soul [Ra]. 
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you have not removed your bonds completely. ” kkk When I 
heard him say this I lost my reason and wailed and moaned 
like one who sees his destruction imminent. I pleaded with 
him, (41) but he said, “It is necessary for you to return now, 
but I will give you glad tidings of two things: first, when you 
return to prison you will be able to come to us and ascend 
to our paradise easily whenever you wish; secondly, in the 
end you will be delivered to our presence by leaving the 
Occidental lands absolutely and completely.” 

(42) I rejoiced at what he said. Then he said to me, “Know 
that this is Mount Sinai. Above this is Mount Sinin, where 
my father, your grandfather, 111 dwells. I stand in relation to 
him as you stand in relation to rne. mmm (43) We have other 
ancestors until the line reaches the king who is the great 
progenitor without father or grandfather. We are all his 
servants. We take our light from him and are modeled on 
him. His is the greatest splendor, his the highest glory and 
the most forceful light. He is above above, the light of light, 
above light ever and eternally. It is he who is manifested to 
everything, and eber^mspcrtsijjes; except lji£ face.” 55 

(44) I was in the midst of this tale when my condition 
changed and I fell from the air into a low place among a 
people who were not believers. I was as a prisoner in the 
region of the Occident. There remained with me a pleasure, 
however, I am unable to explain. I moaned and wailed out 
of regret at being separated, and that comfort was a dream 


kkk I.e. you have come for the sake of thought (fikr) and inspiration 
(ilhdm), but there are still traces of attachment in you [Ra]. 

111 I.e. the Universal Intellect and emanation. He is not married as the 
ignorant say, for they have no carnal desire and are not susceptible to 
analysis or synthesis. 

mmm f e we are divisions Q f that very one; you are a part and I 
contain you. 




that quickly passed. 

(45) May God save us from the captivity of nature and the 
bonds of matter. Say, “gratae be unto (@ob! fje bull stjoto pan 
W* Sign*, anb pt «SI)aU knob) them; anb tbp Xorb t* not regarbless 
of tjjat tofjtclj pz bo.” 56 And say, “<§ob bepratSeb! Puttbe greater 
part of tj)em bo not unberStanb.” 5 ? And prayers upon His 
prophet and his family all. 

NOTES 

1. The Recital of Hayy ibn Yaqzan, a philosophic allegory by 
Avicenna (980-1037). English translation in Henry Corbin, Avicenna 
and the Visionary Recital , 137-50. 

2. Kor. 79:34. 

3. Salamdn and Absal, English translation in H. Corbin, Avicenna 
and the Visionary Recital, 223-26. 

4. The following words are: “So much sweetness does He give them 
to experience that they bow under the weight of His graces. He makes 
them conscious of the wretchedness of the advantages of your terres^ 
trial clime. And when they return from His palace, they return laden 
with mystical gifts” (Corbin, Avicenna, 150). 

5. Kor. 4:75. 

6. The “unused well” is from Kor. 22:45. For the legend see Kisa’i, 
Tales, 127. 

7. The “lofty palace” is also from Kor. 22:45. See Kisa’i, Tales, 126. 

8. Kor. 12:10, 15; the pit is that into which Joseph was cast by his 
jealous brothers. 

9. Kor. 24:40. 

10. Variation of Kor. 24:40. 

11. The “right side” is from Kor. 19:52, 20:80. 

12. Arak is a tree with a bitter root. Its fragrant branches are used for 
dentifrices. 

13. Kor. 28:30. 

14. Kor. 28:30, the beginning of the letter King Solomon sent by the 
hoopoe to the Queen of Sheba. See Kisa’i, Tales, 313-17. 

15. The “dragon’s tail” (jawzahr) is one of the two lunar nodes, 
during which eclipses occur. 

16. The Valley of Ants comes from Solomon’s encounter with the 
queen of the ants. See Kor. 27:18f; Kisa’i, Tales, 306f. 

17. Kor. 67:15. 
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18. The words refer to Lot’s wife, Kor. 29:31 and 15:60. 

19. The words refer to Lot’s people, the inhabitants of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Kor. 15:66. 

20. The words with which Noah cast off the ark, Kor. 11:41. 

21. Kor. 11:42. 

22. Kor. 11:43, of a boy sometimes interpreted as Noah’s son. 

23. Kor. 11:81, again of Lot’s people. 

24. Kor. 21:74, of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

25. Kor. 11:82. 

26. Kor. 11:82. 

27. Kor. 54:13. 

28. Cf. Kor. 18:71, the story of Khizr and Moses. 

29. Kor. 18:79, from Khizr’s explanation of why he damaged the 
ship. 

30. See commentary above, note 11, p. 112. 

31. The mountain of which Noah’s ark came to rest (Kor. 11:44), the 
Islamic equivalent to Ararat. 

32. Kor. 18:96, said by Dhu’l-Qarnayn to the djinn who were build¬ 
ing the dam against the Gog and Magog. 

33. Kor. 18:98, said by Dhu’l-Qarnayn predicting God’s promise to 
reduce the dam to dust. 

34. For the South Arabian legends of ‘Ad and Thamud, see Kisa’i, 
Tales , 109-28. 

35. Kor. 22:45. 

36. The word thaqalayn (Kor. 55:31) is usually interpreted to mean 
mankind and the djinn. 

37. Kor. 25:46. 

38. Kor. 25:45. 

39. Kor. 6:154. 

40. Kor. 12:107. 

41. The vocabulary is taken from Kor. 24:35. 

42. Astronomically the “dragon” (tinnm) is the constellation Draco; 
it is sometimes applied metaphorically to the Milky Way. 

43. In astronomy the water-wheel is Aquarius. 

44. The Sea of Clysma (Qulzum) is the Red Sea. 

45. Kor. 3:7. 

46. The lion is the zodiacal sign Leo. 

47. The bull is the zodiacal sign Taurus. Suhrawardi, according to 
the commentator, uses the lion and bull here as symbolic of warfare, 
reflecting the traditional Iranian artistic motif of darugir , the lion and 
bull locked in combat. 

48. The bow is the zodiacal sign Sagittarius, the archer. 
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49. The crab is the zodiacal Cancer. 

50. The balance is the zodiacal Libra. 

51. The “star of the Yemen” is Canopus (suhayl), a star of much 
prominence in eastern lore. 

52. Kor. 11:40, the sign for the beginning of the Deluge. 

53. Kor. 18:61, a reference to the dried fish that came to life and 
swam away when dropped by Moses’ lad (Joshua) during their search 
for the “confluence of the two seas,” where they encountered “God’s 
pious servant,” interpreted as Khizr, at the Spring of Life. 

54. Kor. 18:64, Moses’ words to Joshua when told of the fish’s re¬ 
vivification. 

55. Kor. 28:88. 

56. Kor. 28:93. 

57. Kor. 31:25. 
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Abu-‘Ali Farmadi, al-Fadl ibn Muhammad (d. 403/1011), a sufi master 
and successor to Abu’l-Qasim Gurgani. See Hujwiri, Kashf , 169 
and Jami, Nafahat , 368 [II.2], 

Abu’l-Husayn Nuri, Ahmad ibn Muhammad (d. 295/907), an important 
sufi master of the ninth-century Baghdad Circle. See Hujwiri, 
Kashf, 189-95; Attar, Tadhkirat §46, pp. 464-74; Jami, Nafahat, 78 
[VIII. 17]. 

Abu-Sa id Kharraz, Ahmad ibn ‘Isa (d. 286/899), an important sufi who 
first elaborated the doctrine of the states of annihilation (fana) and 
subsistence (baqd). See Hujwiri, Kashf, 241-46; Attar, Tadhkirat 
§45, pp. 456-63; Jami, Nafahat, 73 [VI.8]. 

Abu-talib Makki, Muhammad (d. 996), author of the influential hand¬ 
book of sufism Qut ahqulub [VII.5]. 

Abu-Yazid, Tayfur ibn ‘Isa Bistami (d. 261/874), one of the great ec¬ 
static mystics whose identities were said to have been absorbed 
into that of God. See Hujwiri, Kashf, 184-88; Attar, Tadhkirat §14, 
pp. 160-210; Jami, Nafahat, 56 [V.9] 

‘Ali ibn Abi-Talib (d. 661), cousin and son-in-law to the Prophet 
Muhammad and a model of piety and manliness to later genera¬ 
tions of Muslims [VIII.4]. 

Bu-Sulayman Darani, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Atiyya (d. 215/830), an 
early sufi renowned for his austerity and self-mortification. See 
Hujwiri, Kashf, 112f. ; Attar, Tadhkirat §23, pp. 276—86; Jami, 
Nafahat, 39 [VII. 10]. 

Bu-Yahya, a nickname for the Angel of Death [III. 14]. 

Dhui-Nun Misri (d. 245/859), a great Egyptian mystic. See Hujwiri, 
Kashf, 100-3; Attar, Tadhkirat §13, pp. 137-59; Jami, Nafahat, 32 
[VIII. 17]. 

Enoch (Idris), in Islamic legend he tricked the Angel of Death and be¬ 
came immortal, dwelling in the Tuba tree in Paradise. See Kisa’i, 
Tales, 87-92 [VII.15]. 

Ghulam Khalil, Abu-‘Abdillah Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Basri, a ju- 
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rist who denounced the sufis of the Junayd circle for heresy. See 
Attar, Tadhkirat §46, p. 466f. [VIII. 17]. 

Hasan ibn Salih al-Basri (24-110/642-728), early ascetic of Basra. See 
Attar, Tadhkirat §3, pp. 30-48 [VII.5]. 

Husayn ibn Mansur Hallaj (d. 922), the ecstatic mystic executed in 
Baghdad who becomes the prototypical martyr to divine love. See 
Hujwiri, Kashf , 150-53; Attar, Tadhkirat §72, pp. 583-95; Jami, 
Nafahat, 150 [VII.5, 10, 13, 18]. 

Isfandiar, son of King Gushtasp and character from the Iranian leg' 
endary material preserved in Firdawsi’s Shahnama. He had been 
made invincible except through the eyes; blinded by the reflection 
of the Simurgh, he is killed by Rustam [III. 10]. 

Jamshed, legendary “good king” from the mythic layer of the Iranian 
epic. Possession of the cup that reveals everything in the world is 
usually attributed to him [Vll.7]. 

Junayd, Abu’l-Qasim ibn Muhammad Baghdadi (d. 297/909), master of 
the Baghdad School of sufism and chief of the “moderate” sufis. 
See Hujwiri, Kashf, 128-30; Attar, Tadhkirat §43, pp. 416-51; Jami, 
Nafahat, 80 [VII.6, 7, 9; VIII.4, 17]. 

Kattani, Abu-Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘All (d. 322/934), a sufi contempo¬ 
rary with Junayd. See Attar, Tadhkirat §69, pp. 564-70; Jami, 
Nafahat, 177 [VIII. 17]. 

Kay-Khusraw, legendary king of Iran who figures prominently in the 
Shahnama. The “world-revealing cup” attributed to him in VII.7 is 
usually attributed to Jamshed, q.v. 

Khizr, legendary and mythical character identified with the “righteous 
servant of God” associated with Moses in Kor. 18:61-83. His per¬ 
sona is an amalgamation of elements from the post-Biblical figure 
of Elijah and Andreas, Alexander’s cook in pseudo-Callisthenes’ 
fantastic narrative of Alexander’s adventures. As a companion of 
Alexander on his search for the Fountain of Life in the Darkness, 
Khizr drank unwittingly from the water and became immortal. For 
sufis he is the guardian of the secrets of the Fountain of Everlasting 
Life and the initiator-master par excellence [III. 14]. 

Rustam, major hero-champion in the Iranian epic cycle [III. 10]. 

Solomon, son of David, prophet and king of Israel, was given mastery 
over mankind, the djinn, all birds and beasts and knew their lan¬ 
guages, especially that of the birds (Kor. 27:16). For his encounter 
with the Queen of Ants, see Kor. 27:18f [VI.23, VII.6, VIII.2]. 

‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (d. 644), second caliph of Islam, a model of recti¬ 
tude to later generations [VIII.4, 8]. 

Wasiti, Abu-Bakr Muhammad (D. after 320/932), an early disciple of 
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Junayd. See Hujwiri, Kashf, 1540; Attar, Tadhkirat, §85, 732-48; 
Jami, Nafahat, 175 [VIII.5]. 

Zal the albino, son of Sam, legendary champion of the Iranian epic cy¬ 
cle and father of Rustam [III.9]. 

Zaqqaq, Abu-Bakr Ahmad ibn Nasr al-Misri (d. 290/903), a sufi of the 
Baghdad School. See Jami, Nafahat, 176 [VIII. 17]. 

Zuleikha, although unnamed in the Koranic Joseph-story (Chapter 12), 
she is the Biblical wife of Potiphar who bought Joseph and was 
smitten with love for him, for which she becomes a prototypical 
lover [VI.7, 19, 210]. 
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